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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Undér the immediate Patronage of 
___ Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Hor Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal hness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Right Hon. the Karl ef DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE on Monday, 
the See Sorhennee, and will terminate on Saturday, the 21st 
December. 


Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution 
om Thursday, the 19th September, at 11 o’clock, and every 
fullowing Thursday at the same hour. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royat AcapEmy or Musrc, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 











DS we RONNIGER, Pupil of the celebrated 
" Mrs. Stirling, will be happy to enter into arrangements 
to give her SHAKESPEAREAN and MISCELLANEOUS 
READINGS and RECITATIONS. Madame Ronniger is also 
repared to deliver her Musical Lectures on ‘THE GREAT 
ERMAN COMPOSERS,” “THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND,” 
&c., and “‘MACBETH,” with Illustrative Readings, in London 
or the Provinces. For Opinions of the Press, Terms, «&c., 


Address Madame Ronniger, 1, Abingdon Villas, Kensington, 
London, W. 





i ey SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitarist, 
begs to inform her friends and pupils that she has 
removed to 22a, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W., and that 
she continues to give Lessons. 





1 en SINICO will be at liberty to accept 

engagements for Oratorios, certs, &c., during the 
Autumn and Winter. All comm’ ions to be made to her 
sole agent, Mr. R. D’Oyly Carte, 20, Charing-cross, 8. W. 





N R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, St. AvGusTINE-RoAD, CAMDEN-SQUARR, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





R. JOHN RHODES gives -Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jonn Ruopgs, Crorpon, S. 





Ww. a sendy, respectable, gentleman] 
Young Man, as A 


tant to a Professor of Music. He 
must be able to teach the Organ and Pianoforte. One who has 
a knowledge of the Violin and a good voice preferred. Un- 
exceptionable references required, which must accompany the 
Apply to Mr. J. W. Marshall, 20, Cleveland 


—, 
errace, Darlington. 


MESSRS. 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


THE WHOLE OF THE MUSIC 


GOMEZ’S 


NEW OPERA, 


IL GUARANY, 


PRODUCED, 


FOR THE FIRST TIME IN ENGLAND, 


AT THE 





R. SANTLEY’S CONCERT TOUR.—Mr. 
SANTLEY, accompanied by the following distinguished 
artists, will make a Tour of the Provinces during the coming 
me Florence Lancia, Miss Cafferata, 
yd, and Mr. Maybrick. Violin, 

M. Sainton. Pianoforte, Mr. Lindsay Sloper. All communica- 
to be addressed to Mr. George 


Autumn. Vocalists, 
Miss Enriquez, Mr. Edward Llo 


tions respecting engagements 
Dolby, 52, New Bond-street, London, W. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


ON SATURDAY JULY 12, 





HE GYPSEY’S WARNING. Melody. Tran- 


scribed for the Pianoforte by BRINLEY RICHARDS 
88. ; free by post at half-price. 


VENING.—A New Drawing-room Piece, b 


4 BRINLEY RICHARDS, and will be welcomed by all 
who are acquainted with his ‘‘ Warblings at Eve.” Price 8s., 


post free for 18 stamps. 


EST (GEO. F.).—A Catalogue of all his = = 
elegant and useful PLANO MUSIC (carefully fingered) 
All pianists should consult this catalogue. 


UESTIONS on the THEORY of MUSIC. By 


gratis and post free. 


GEO. F. WEST. 9th Edition. Post free 12 stamps. 


* As a class book for elemen’ 
can have few superiors.” —Vide The Daily Telegraph. 


I. LIKBICH, 4s., free by 


Vide Musical World, 
London: Sole Publ 


lington-street, May be had everywhere, 


teaching in public schools it 


HE MUSICAL BOX for the PIANOFORTE, a 
Ae t at —— “An 
agreeab lever piece, whic 8 ver ular amon; 
cmatoure, poy is not too difficult for the uate a players. 


Rossrt Coons and Co., New Bur- 





The Opera Complete, 21s. 
















GEO: » With lett 
Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., and Sir JULIU 
Price One Shilling 


FOR PR TION IN SINGING, 
RATING ACADEMY, 
ers from CH, GOUNOD, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 
8 





BENEDICT, &c. 
Argyll-place, Regent-stieet, Second £di 





- Goppanrp and Co., 4, ‘ 
tion, 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


NOW READY. 
A NEW AND ORIGINAL HYMN, 
THE HYMN OF LOVE. 


Arranged for four Voices, with Accompaniment for Piano or 
Organ ; suitable for Choirs, or for general use. 


WRITTEN by Mrs. M. A. BAINES. 

COMPOSED by MASTER HERBERT BAINES. 
Price 2s, ; Post-free, 1s. 

Henry Sreap & Co., 19, Piccadilly, London. 


NEW SONGS BY WELL- 
KNOWN COMPOSERS. 


“From Dark to Dawn.” Elizabeth Philp, 4s. 

** Honour bright.” J. L. Hatton. 4s, 

“The Rose and the Dewdrop.” Kate L. Ward, 4s, 

* Love wins Love.” Kate L. Ward. 4s, 

** The Children’s Victory.” EE. Reyloff. 38s, 

“The Blind Girl's Trust.” ££. Reyloff. 3s, 

“Jeannie loves another now.” E. Reyloff. 3, 

“Will you meet me at the stream.” E.L. Hime. 3a, 
“GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT.” The new Brindisi, sung by 
Malle. Soldene with immense applause, Now ready, price 4s. 
The new Comic Song, just out, “A SONG OF THE STRIKE," 
E. Wiebler. 3s. 

‘*Masonic Mischief.” Gerard Grant. 8s. 

“Men of the Trowel.” A reply to ‘Masonic Mischief,” 
H, Waters, 2s. 











H. STEAD & GO., 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, &c., 19, PICCADILLY, W. 


NEW AND SELECT MUSIC. 


A SONG IN THE HEATHER, Virginia Gabriel, 4s. Stung 

by Mdme, Cora de Wilhorst. 

BIONDINA. Canzonetta. Charles Gounod, 43, Inscribe' 

to Mdme, Pauline Lucca. Sun; by Faure, and the principa 

vocalists, Two editions, No. 1, The Original; No, 2, with 

Simplified Accompaniment, 

ESMERALDA, W. C, Levey. 48, The most celebrated song 

of the year. Sung by every vocalist with unanimous encores. 

Faditions in D, KF, and F, Pianoforte re ye b 

Wilhelm Kuhe, 4s.; Brinley Richards, 4s, ; Jules Rochard, 

2s. 

ESMERALDA WALTZES. Arranged by Charles Godfrey. 

4s. On W. C. Levey’s popular songs. 

FRIENDS, BUT NOTHING MORE. John Barnett. 4s, 

* All who delight in a pure ballad should have this admirable 

specimen.” —Queen, July 27th. 

I LOVE MY LOVE. Ciro Pinsuti. 4s. Sung by Mdme. 

Liebhart. A charming song, easy to sing, effective in 

the drawing-room or concert-room. 

LABOUR AND REST. New a my" eons. Eetioued So 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. Sung ‘oli, at the 

Royal Albert Hall. Composed by Bir Futius Benedict. 
ogy tne SOUL ADORETH, Pra 

LORD, WHOM MY INMOST A a yer. 
Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, 4s. Sung by the principal contralto 

vocalists. Editions in C and E flat. 

THE ANGEL AT THE WINDOW. Berthold Tours. 4s. 








Two Editions, B flat f 
I S N O W R E A D » # jo AE Ay p— or Caltsen = 


THE BETTER LAND. Charles Gounod, 4s, Mrs. Heman’s 
words, Set to music by Gounod to suit most singers. 
THE DAYS ARE PAST. Jacques Blumenthal, 4a, The 
newest song by Blumenthal. 4 t 
RAFT. Descriptive Song. Ciro Pinsutl. 4s. ‘‘Con- 
be will hail ty highly dramatic and forcible song or 
scena asa boon. It is rarely that anything of such impert- 
ance is produced for this voice.”—Queen, July 27th. et 
, SHEPHERD'S SONG. Virginia Gabriel. 4s. m 
= new operetta, ‘‘ The Shepherd of agg el ; 

‘ BAIRNIES ARE ASLEEP. Lady er. 4s. 
bab hie = than charming; it is a highly meritorious 
composition, and will not fail to please wherever it is heard. 

—Queen, July 27th. 


DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 

LONDON. ee 

Dp: STOLBERG'’S VOICE LOSENGE— 

For invigorating and enriching Ly} Rae an wm | 

he tata oe ages | 
Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and mavy 

Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. | No V« < 

Poeained of all Wholesale ot ail Chemists in the United 











LONDON, W. 
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NEW AND SELECT MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. METZLER & CO,, 


37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


NEW OPERA. 


“GELMINA.” 
By PRINCE PONIATOWSKL. 
Price complete, 25s. 


i T= PRACTICAL CHOIR-MASTER:” a 

Quarterly Publication of Original Anthems, Canticles, 
and other Music suitable for use in Livine Service. Edited b; 
WILLIAM + PARK, Mus. Doc., Organist of Leeds Town Hall. 
Yearly subscription, including ‘postage, 88, 6d.; halt- -yearly, 
Sa. Od. ; single numbers to Non-subscribers, 3a, ’ Parts 1, 2, 3, 
4 and 5 now ready, 





‘SUNDAY EVENINGS at the HARMONIUM. 
‘ By K. F. RIMBAULT. In 2 Vols., Cloth, price 4s. each. 
Vol 2 just published, 





| gt! SACRED MELODIES for the HAR- 
MONIUM. Arranged by J. A. WADE. Cloth, 4s, 








“Tes ORGANIST’S FRIEND :” a Collection 

of Voluntaries, Choruses, &c, Arranged for the 
Organ or Harmonium by JOSEPH ROBINSON, Price, 
Cloth, 78, 6d, 


SUITABLE FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
\ ETZLER & CO.’S OPERA BOUFFE SERIES, 


containing Libretto, Stage Directions, Dresses, and 
Music, complete. Edited by H. B. FARNIE. Price 1s, each 

BLIND BEGGARS, Offenbach. 1s. 

MAGIC MELODY, Offenbach. 2s. 6d. 

FORTY WINKS. Offenbach, 1s. 

ROSE OF AUVERGNE. Offenbach. 1s. 

BREAKING THE SPELL. Offenbach. 1s. 

CHILPERIC. Hervé. 2%. 6d, 

CRIMBON SUARF. Legouix. 1s. 

(Others in the Press). 


LADDIN, Vocal Score. Hervé. 6s. Piano 


Score. Hervé. 4a. 





HE MUSICAL BIJOU. ony A Numbers just 
published. Price 6d. each ; by post, 7 

No, 84, Seventeen Sacred Picoes for Retina: 

No, 85, Thirteen New and Popular Comic Songs, 

No, 86. Eleven Popular Sacred Songs, 

No, 87 Ditto, Ditto. 

No. 88. Thirteen Popular Lrish Songs, 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


Ts AMERICAN ORGAN TUTOR. By 
Kk. F. RIMBAULT. Containing all the necessary 
Instructions for learning this delightful lostsument., Price 5a, 


MASON AND HAMLIN’S 


AMERICAN ORGANS, 
FROM 20 TO 185 GUINEAS, 


Illustrated Lists Tost Free, on application to the 
Sole Agents for the United Kiugdom, 


METZLER & CO, 





ALEXANDRE’S ~HARMONIUMS. 


MESSRS. METZLER & CO., 


Wholesale Age ts for the Un'ted Kingdom, have a good supply 
of these Instrument fro.n 6 to 100 Guineas, 





annem * + 
Intvstnat cp Luts Pos: Free on Aprnication. 


—eeTeeernmenwernr 


METZLER & CO., 


87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


__[No, ¢ 464, Aug. 16, 79, 








BRIGHTON. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 


on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


J. B. CRAMER & C0.’8 BRIGHTON 
BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST ann CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 


Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instavotion Gratis. 
Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 


_— 





Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 


Twenty-five Stamps. 
Composed 
by JOHN RHODES. 











INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Gs tsp tt SYRIA. With a New 


Map of am Illustrations, Inscriptions, “ 
Stones,” &c. 2 vols. y . ™ Hameh 


PoE Lire “AND TIMES OF MAR: 
GARET OF ANJOU. By Mrs, HOOKHAM. 2 vols, so, 


UDICIAL DRAMAS: 1 Romances _ of 
French Criminal Law. By HENRY SPICER. 1 voi, gyo 


RECOLLECTIONS. By J. 
[SDER TD THE SUN. By G.A. SALA, 











PLANCHE. 2 vols. 8vo. 
lvol. 8vo. 


HE COURT OF ANNA CARAFA. By 
Mrs. 8T. JOHN. lvol. 8yo, 


ORTIES FROM “GIB,” in quest of 
4 Sensation and Sentiment. By E. DYNE FENTON. 


HE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

HADY-MONEY MORTIBOY: a 
Matter-of-Fact Story. 8 vols. 


UNvists THE RED DRAGON. By 
JAMES GRANT, Author of ‘‘The Romance of War.” 

















8 vols. 


19744: a New Novel. 8 vols, 


NDER THE GREKNWOOD TREE, 


A Rural Painting of the pas School. By the Author 
of * Desperate Remedies,” &. 2 vol 8. 











NDER WHICH KING, By B. W. 


JOHNSTON, M.P. 1 vol. 


OMING HOME TO ROOST. By 


GERALD GRANT. © 3 vols. 


-ORNBY MILLS; and other Stories. 
By HENRY KINGSLEY. 2 vols, 


AVED BY A WOMAN, 


Author of “No Appeal,” &c. 38 vols. 


OVE AND TREASON. By W. FRELE- 


LAND. 8 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE 














By the 











WORKS OF THE LATE DR, NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 


“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPRCEOSA ¢ Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d 

eis Sy APPROPRIATE to whe SICK BOOM. 

On Toned Paper, 2s. ; 

cloth, 1s. ; by post, is. if; yon By 6d, ; week 1d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX; 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2%; 
by post, 2s, 2d. Cheap edition, 8d,; by al 9d. 


THE LITURGICAL REASON WH being 4 


Series of Paperson the Princi: eso the Br nen Sale 
Prayer. By the - Alfred 
4s.; by Post, 4s. 3d 
OSWALD, th YOUNG prin A ae for 
Boys. 1s. 6d. by post, is. 8d, 
HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: a Preface by 


pie aes. Pr Wilberforce, howe of Winchester. 18,5 


SIR HENRY. “APPLETON : a Tale of the Great 

Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 58. ; by post, 5a. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 

Street, Cav: } with a complete Table 

a, of tes ecaibent the Year; and a 

) A A of all the Charities in connection with thi 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: Twelve 

Zales be Bo peeee of rf Sof ates f Meron J 2s. 64.5 


nORw er STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould, 38, 64. 

by post, 38. 10d. 
RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales, Translated from the German, With Preface ly 
Rey. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome, 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 








A MARCIA NUZIALE, 
London; Swirr & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 


1 aera 
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MY AIN COSIE FIRE. 





Though happiness aye was the birthright o’ a’, 
It’s no’ to be had for the beck or the ca’; 
It’s no’ to be wheedled or caught wi’ a string 
Yet to mak’ it our ain is the easiest thing,— 
We needna seek far gin we hae the desire, 

My ain cosie fire, my ain cosie fire 

My happiness dwells by my ain cosie fire. 


The ills they ca’ pleasures disturb na my life ; 
Delight I hae aye in the smiles o’ my wife— 
In the wee lauchin’ lammies that skip roun’ my knee, 
Wi' their patterin’ feet an’ their voices o’ glee 
An’ gleg as a monarch I sit an’ admire ; 
The empire I sway by my ain cosie fire. 

My ain cosie fire, my ain cosie fire, 

Kind thouchts hae a hame by my ain cosie fire. | 

| 

When winter comes ben wi’ his frost an’ his snaw, | 
An’ shakes his cold nieve owre the heads 0’ us a’; 
When frae the hill tap he comes down wi’ a roar 
An’ pattles the sneck like a ghaist at the door, 
I lauch at his bluster, I rail at his ire 
As closer I creep to my ain cosie fire. 

My ain cosie fire, my ain cosie fire, 

How snug we are a’ by my ain cosie fire. 


When troubles come owre me, as sometimes they 
will ; 
When guid I forget, an’ repine at the ill, 
My ain cosie fire as in sorrow I turn 
To the loved ones beside it, seems brighter to burn : 
An’ cares flee awa’ wi’ the thouchts they inspire, 
An’ I bless it, I bless it, my ain cosie fire. 
My ain cosie fire, my ain cosie fire, 
The lowe o’ love burns by my ain cosie fire. 


Marruras Barr. 








PROVINCIAL. 

The Aberdeen Theatre and Opera House Company 
(Limited) had their first ordinary general meeting 
last week, and appointed directors. 





The Brighton Gazette states that by request of the 
Emperor of the French, Messrs. Cramer and Co. 
have supplied a splendid pianoforte, elaborately 
finished in ebony and gold,—their own manufacture, 
—for the use of the Empress of the French, and the 
Emperor has been graciously pleased to signify his 
great admiration of the instrument. 





The 9th (Queen’s Own) Lancers have erected o 
large marquee in the rear of the Royal Marine Bar- 
racks at Woolwich, and the other night gave a 
“grand Circus ’’ performance for the amusement of 
the garrison. They have a well-trained stud of trick 
horses and ponies, and some of the non-commis- 
sioned officers and men displayed extraordinary 
skill in feats of horsemanship and gymnastic exer- 
cises. The Hon. E. Willoughby officiated as Clown. 


Another trapeze accident is recorded. On Tues- 
day night, as ‘“‘ Niblo,” the gymnast, was engaged 
at the Music-hall at Portsmouth, in his perform- 
ance on the flying trapeze, he met with an accident 
which might have been serious. He was in the act 
of making what is known as the ‘back catch,” 
when he failed to catch the bar, and fell a distance 
of several feet to the padded platform. He, how- 
ever, struck the edge of the platform, and rolled 
into the stalls. Beyond a few bruises the performer 
was not injured, and he was able to reappear at a 
later hour. 





On the occasion of the home-coming of the 


Princess Louise at Inverary, last year, the lairds of 


the county of Argyll who were present to welcome 
her Royal Highness determined to organise an 
annual social meeting in the county. To carry out 
this idea an association was formed, under the pre- 


sidency of the Marquis of Lorne, which adopted the 
It intends 


name of the ‘‘ Argylishire Gathering.” 





to inaugurate its proceedings by a ball at Oban on 


October Ist, at which the Marquis of Lorne and 
Princess Louise Marchioness of Lorne will be pre- | 
sent, 





Malle. Beatrice and company have played a six” 
nights’ engagement at the Alexandra Theatre, 
Liverpool. “ Our Friends” was given each even- 
ing, and met with success. On Monday Miss Marie 
Wilton (Mrs. Bancroft) reappeared at this theatre 
after an absence of five years. ‘ Caste” is the! 
attraction this week, with Miss Marie Wilton, Miss 
Lydia Foote, Mr. Sydney Bancroft, Mr. Hare, and | 


| 


Mr. George Honey, in their well-known old parts. | 


| 








The changes are Mrs. Leigh Murray and Mr. | 
Coghlan in place of Miss Larkin and the late Mr. | 
Fred. Young. Mr. Edmund Falconer has re-| 
vived his drama “ Hileen Oge” at the Amphi- | 
theatre with great success. The Prince of Wales | 
Theatre reopened on Monday last, when the very | 
popular and charming actress, Miss Maria B, Jones, | 
was welcomed back to Liverpool by her many old | 
friends and admirers. 





The new Theatre and Opera House, Aberdeen, | 
is rapidly advancing to completion. The walls are | 
built of concrete. The front elevation includes two 
handsome shops, which serve to give space between | 
the different entrances. The building stands in 
Guild Street; its length is 74 feet 8 inches, and 
its mean depth to Trinity Street 90 feet, the height 
of the front being 50 feet from the street. The two 
doors at the east end lead to the baleony and private 
boxes; separated from these by a shop two other 
doors lead respectively to the upper circle and pit; 
and separated from these by another shop, a door 
at the west end leads to the gallery. The stage 
entrance is at the back of the theatre, from Trinity 
Street. Commodious refreshment rooms and re-| 
tiring rooms are provided for every class of visitors, | 
and ladies’ and gentlemen’s cloak rooms for the | 
highest class. The auditorium is of a circular | 
shape, gracefully curved at the sides. The balcony, 
boxes, and gallery, are supported by moulded iron 
columns resting on brick piers, and the theatre will 
be lighted by a sun-light, in a very handsome 
circular ceiling, with rich ornamental cornice, 
35 feet in diameter. Three clusters of columns 
on either side support the boxes and proscenium 
wings, and the proscenium itself, which is 28 feet 
wide, is formed by a cluster column on either side, 
and an ellipsis arch, the crown of which is 28 feet 
from the stage level, The front of the boxes and 
baleony will be done in ornamental open iron work, 








moulded in a rich ornamental style, which will be 
continued round the top of the proscenium. 
theatre will accommodate 1800 of an audience on an 
emergency, being seated for 1680 persons. 
stage and all its appliances will be of the most 
approved modern description. It measures 534 
feet in length, has a mean depth of 29 feet, and 
the scene dock is 16 feet by 14. The entrance, 
from Trinity Street, is on a level with the mezza- 
nine floor, and the stage is reached by a staircase 
from the hall, which aiso leads to four tiers of 


room, and wardrobe, with ample conveniences of 
every kind, such as only recently-built theatres 
possess. At the back of the stage there is a large 
door, about 8 feet above the ground, for letting in 
and out scenery and heavy ‘ properties,”’ and under- 
neath the pit is an extensive cellar, with fire-proof 
roof. Altogether it ought to be one of the best 
equipped theatres in the country, and when finished 
and opened, as it is expected to be by November, 
and, as it is to be hoped, under good judicious 
management, will be worthy of all the support 
the community can afford. The joint architects 
are Messrs. C. J. Phipps, F.8.A., London, and 
Matthews, Aberdeen. 





A musical critic found himself unequal to the 
task of depicting the work of Madame Leutner’s 
bair-dresser, but made bold to say he had no doubt 
she sang with a-band-on.—Boston Folio. 








and the front of the gallery will be pannelled net, 


The | ments, which, commencing early in the afternoon, 


rooms for the actors in the west end of the building. | 
There are 12 dressing-rooms, a green room, band | 


| 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The Ancient Order of Druids had a great day at 
the Crystal Palace on Monday. Imposing in their 
brilliant scarves (worn over rusty black coats and 
remarkable fancy waistcoats), they took Sydenham 
by storm in three special trains from Ludgate Hill, 
while sundry other trains also started from Victoria, 
Kensington, and nearly all the stations on tho 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway. As 
early as ten o'clock the Druids entered the Palace, 
and by two o'clock the procession, numbering some 
thousands of the brethren and several military and 
other bands including that of the 10th Surrey Rifles, 
marched through the grounds. The aquatic sports, 
which formed part of the outdoor amusements, are 
a rather rongh-and-tumble distraction. Of real 
Sport, as earnost serious souls understand the busi- 
ness, there was the smallest modicum. The races 
were & mere romp, in which unshipped occupants of 
canoes, floundering up to their breasts in water, 
were allowed to clutch the stern of a racing boat and 
impede her chance of winning; while oars were as 
frequently out of the rowlocks as in them, and it 
was considered legitimate fun to capize an an- 
tagonist and to foul on every possible occasion. 
But the Druids were evidently highly pleased at the 
fare provided; and there was abundant laughing 
and enjoyment. The fountains played, and tho 
monkey-house was a constant joy with Druidesses. 
The octopus sulked, but as few Druids patronised 
him, it did not so much matter. 














ENTERTAINMENTS. 





The Burmese Ambassadors and suite went to the 
Polytechnic Institution on Saturday. Professor 
Gardiner delivered a special lecture on the Laws of 
Physical Phenomena, the brilliant experiments in 
connection with which were received with consider- 
able applause. Mr. George Buckland’s musical 
entertainment of ‘‘ Undine” pleased them highly. 
The old speciality of the institution, the diving bell, 
excited considerable wonder; and perhaps among 
the curious reminiscences of England which they 
will carry back to Burmah one of the most vivid 
will be their descent in the company of Mr. 
Robinson, the secretary, to the bottom of the waters 
of the institution. Mr. King’s electric experiments 
in connection with his lecture on the Electrie Organ 
proved of great interest. The mechanical Leotard 
and other features of the institution were shown, 
and the visitors left expressing extreme gratification 
with their visit. 

A special fete was given at Cremorne Gardens 


The |on Wednesday evening in aid of the funds of the 
{ 


Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum. The various amuso- 
were prolonged until within an hour of midnight, 
attracted a very numerous assemblage, and the 
whole of the receipts for admission being generously 
devoted by the proprietor, Mr. John Baum, to the 
benefit of the Asylum, there is good reason for 
believing a substantial benefit will accrue to the 
| institution from the liberality of the lessee. A vocal 
|and instrumental concert, a comic ballet, a shadow 





| pantomime, and a grand pyrotechnical display, in 
|association with the illuminated Picture of Paris, 
| supplied, with a variety of minor diversions, an 
excellent entertainment to the visitors. 





WORCESTER FESTIVAL. 





The preparations for the approaching triennial 
festival of the three choirs of Worcester, Hereford, 
and Gloucester, which is to be held at the first city 
in the week commencing September 9th, are rapidly 
proceeding. The sacred portion of the music will 
be given, as usual, in the Cathedral, and the nave is 
being prepared by the erection of an orchestra, &c., 
the daily service being in the meantime conducted 
in the lady Chapel, at the east end of the building. 
The official program of the musical arrangements 
has just been issued. There is alist of eighty-five 
stewards, with the Rev. T. L. Wheeler as hon. 
sec. The principals engaged for the festival are 
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Mr. Sims Reeves, Malle. Titiens, Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mdme. Patey, Miss Alice Fairman, Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. Santley, and Mr. 
Leader of the band, Mr. Sainton ; 
organ, Dr. Wesley, of the Gloucester Cathedral ; 
pianoforte, Mr. G. Townshend Smith (Hereford 
Cathedral) ; conductor, Mr. Done (Worcester Cathe- 


dral). 


Lowis Thomas. 


The band and chorus will consist of upwards 
of 350 performers. There will be the usual early 
morning services daily, and the oratorios will 
follow. The festival sermon will be preached by 
the Rev. W. Burry, canon of Worcester, on the first 
morning. The oratorios will be taken in the follow- 
ing order: — Tuesday, Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah”; 
Wednesday, a selection from Handel's ** Samson,” 
Ifummel's ‘* Messe Solennelle” (No. 2), and Haydn’s 
** Creation” (with the usual omissions); Thursday, 


Bach's ** Passion” and Mendelssohn's ‘* Hymn of 


Praise; Friday, Handel's ‘* Messiah.”’ Secular con- 
certs will be given on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday evenings at the College Hall. The pro- 
grams include, inter alia, a selectionjfrom the works 
of Mozart on Tuesday, a selection from Handel’s 
*T,'Allegro”’ and Denseroso’’ on Wednesday, and 
Beethoven's “ Ruins of Athens” on Thursday. 
There will be no ball on the Friday evening as 
has been customary. The sale of tickets is pro- 
gressing rapidly, and the festival promises to be a 
successful one in regard of attendance. 





M. JULES SIMON’S ADDRESS. 
Panis, Aug. 14th. 
The address of M. Jules Simon at the distribution 


debt of these executive artists. You, like ourselves, 

owe them the pleasure which their art gives, and, 

still more than we, a portion of your glory, per- 

chance of your genius. No doubt you stand before 

your orchestra like the organist before his keyboard. 

’'Tis you who think and dream, you who unchain or 
calm the storms, 

Tollere seu ponere vult frena ; 

you who bid us smile or tremble at your will. But 
if the artist have not cultivated his voice, if he be 
not master of his instrument, if he do not thoroughly 
know the secrets of his art, if he prove only the 
inanimate interpreter of your passion, if he do not 
so to speak fuse himself into you, living your 
life, vibrating with your enthusiasm, you are like 
an orator whose tongue has suddenly dried up, and 
who feels in him great emotions and the clear strength 
of eloquence without being able to communicate 
these to the heart and soul of the crowd. When 
Habeneck began to play Beethoven’s symphonies in 
this very hall, Beethoven was already admired, but 
he was not loved, not understood, or at least not 
understood as he is now-a-days. Iwas present some 
years ago at a reproduction of ‘ Orpheus” with a 
friend of mine near whom I sit every day in a very 
different place, and who had heard Louis Mourriet 
in that part, the father of the tenor whom we have 
admired in ‘ Guillaume Tell.’ When he came to the 
celebrated passage ‘I have lost my Eurydice,’ 
Orpheus first sang it near the tomb in a moved, 
pathetic voice, and according to tradition he should 
have stopped there and resumed the singing in the 
same fashion; but all at once, darting down the 
stage, he gave vent to his grief in cries so terrible 


of prizes at the Conservatoire has made so great a| that the audience were touched to the very depths. 
sensation in the art world of Paris, owing to the}‘ That is new,’ exclaimed my friend. There was 
attack on Auber's memory, that it may be interest-| Gluck, the master of calm and mighty passion, but 


iug to your readers to reproduce it. 


there was another artistic soul. Thus the same 


“ Gentlemen,” began the Minister of Public Instruc-| thought clothes itself anew, passing from one 
tion, ‘‘ whenever we assemble to reward and encourage | Virtuoso to another; and this is why the great com- 
the living, it is due that we begin by paying the dead | posers do not pronounce a verdict on their work, nor 


a just tribute of gratitude and regret.” 


The Min-| finally decide until having heard them executed 


ister went on to enumerate the losses to art since| by the masters. 


1870, referring especially to Fétis, Samson of the 


‘So it is with the theatre. Moliére consulted his 


Comédie, author and actor, Auber, Levasseur, and] gervant and did not consult Armande Béjart; but 


Carafa, 


‘“T admit,” he said, ‘* that composers—| rest assured he studied her and she no less taught 
particularly such composers as Auber and Carafa} him more than one secret in dramatic art. 


Masters 


may dispense with our funereal eulogiums; besides | have arisen since Molidre, who, sometimes like him 


the Institute owes them a panegyric. 


But the exe- | though in different degrees, combining the author's 


cutants, the comedians who have merited either by| talent to the comedian’s, at other times limiting 
their art or science to be professors at the Conserva- | their ambition to interpreting the works of others, 
toire, and whose praises no perpetual secretary will| have by dint of work and experience acquired a 


sing, 


deserve their titles recalled, their services| learning, a correctness of judgement and precision 


appreciated, their glory consecrated, here in the} of execution which have made them at once excel- 


midst of passionate lovers of the ideal—deserve also | lent actors and incomparable professors. 


There are 


to be held up as a pattern to that youth whose | performances at the Thédtre Francais which form 


task it is to continue their traditions. 


Executants | vivid and profound lessons in literature. 


You will 


leave only their name behind them: it is our duty | find better commentators on Moliére there than at 
to defend this, through gratitude as well as in| the Sorbonne: allow an old Professor of the Sor- 


the obvious interest of our own pleasures. 


I know | bonne to say so much without failing in respect 
that Talma and Rachel will be remembered as long | towards his successors and his own master. 


It was 


as dramatic art endures, and yet those who have | there that Moliére stood while playing his part. He 


heard Talma are already becoming rare. 


A few | sat in that chair, he wore that costume, he made 


years more and no longer will be remembered the | that motion, and even, oh Boileau! he wrapped 


enthusiasm we have felt, but only the enthusiasm | himself in that cloak. 


we have heard described. 


It was there too, great genius 


These are the glories | as he was, he fell into exaggeration ; for if he more 


which disappear, like those faithful reproductions of | than any other man led his age, he yet committed 


nature which the sun gives usin a few minutes and | mistakes. 


whieh he takes away again in a few years. 


The great man’s mistake has reigned 


Not the | undisputed so many years; they will tell you how 


less are they true glories, well merited, dearly | many, for they keep count with pious care of the 


earned, 


We who form the public owe more to | least modification of voice or gesture ; even a smile 


artists than to doctors, for they charm away our | has its history. Then there comes to the house of 


cares for a space—more than to philosophers, for they 
inspire in us the splendour of the beautiful, whose 
nature philosophers do not always succeed in ex- 
plaining. We owe to them those rare moments 
when imagination creates around us a new world 
peopled with phantoms that attract or repel, and 
when our spirit is flashed with that exalted pleasure 
of which Aristotle speaks, and which comes with 
the exercise of all our faculties ; real pleasure albeit 
produced by an illusion, as is produced most of our 
pleasures, and of which the memory lasts unto 
ou latest sigh—softening us, and consoling, and 
strengthening. 

“Composers and dramatic authors, in whose 
presence I speak now, you are still further in the 


Moliére some great master of the art of under- 
standing and expression, and he sets the point right 
—not without a battle though. A controversy 
springs up in theatre and hall, critics intervene, the 
Academy pronounces its verdict, and at last all is 
settled: thus is the proper gesture, the deep tone. 
Are these trifles, gentlemen? No, it is psychology, 
literature, art, and therefore the most serious 


matter in the world. 

‘*T would impress on executants that the fate of 
masterpieces in a great measure depends on them, 
and that therefore they belong to the masterpieces. 
It is a great name, that of artist, and it should be 
nobly borne and rendered worthy by the work of a 
whole lifetime, and especially by obstinate and 





persevering toil during the first year. To run 
through the Conservatoire, rapidly acquire there 
some facility, a common cleverness, and then leave 
it before studies are finished, out of desire for gain 
and through distate for work, is to abandon the art 
for the trade—is to desert. Know that the most 
illustrious virtuoso who has arrived at the height 
of popularity and success should still work and 
work every day, under penalty of decay. I am 
reminded at the moment that Auber was for 
thirty years your director. I am far from want- 
ing in respect for one so greatly and so legiti- 
mately famous, but I do not hesitate to add 
that he should not have made a master of studious 
youth. Read him from beginning to end; follow 
his history from the commencement: his name is 
facility. Everything succeeded with him in art and 
life. The smallest musicians understood him and 
liked him at first sight, and one felt that his airg 
came of themselves and cost him no effort. There 
is more work in the shortest scene of “ Les 
Huguenots” than in all “La Muette,” which isa 
masterpiece however. Ay, that man produced more 
than any one, yet it is certain he never worked. It 
has been said he was ignorant;—not at all; but he 
must have known without having learned; for 
Auber taking pains is as impossible to fancy as 
Auber writing coarse or tiresome music. He was a 
magnificent exception whose place was never here, 
The director of the Conservatoire is a Cherubini, a 
Gluck, a Beethoven—genius strengthened by labour 
and aggrandised by science. 

‘Gentlemen, love the beautiful and study your 
art : such is the virtue of your state. Everywhere are 
re-echoed these three words : the True, the Beautiful, 
the Good ; these are the stern trinity that represents 
Philosophy, Art, and Morals. To discover the true, 
to express the beautiful, to know and practise duty, 
are the three vocations for which alone we are in the 
world. You have chosen the finest part ; I consecrate 
you therein. Enter on your career with the faith 
and courage of a soldier marching against the foe. 
You will gather perhaps as much hooting as applause. 
Glory is to-be made by criticism as}well as by praise, 
by detraction and hatred as well as by enthusiasm. 
And just as in the strife of politics a man finds 
strength and consolation in the feeling of right, in 
the firmness of his convictions and the warmth of 
patriotism, equally so in the battle of art it is of art 
he must think, it is for her he must live and through 
her.” 

The above speech was frequently interrupted by 
applause from the entire audience. At the close 
the distribution of prizes commenced. A pupil of 
the tragedy-class, M. Dupont-Vernon called the 
names of the laureates who came up to receive 
their rewards from the hands of the Minister. 
First of all M. Boyer was called up, who had been 
lucky enough to gain the first prize for singing, the 
first for opera, and the first for op6ra-comique, as 
well as the priz dhonneur. This last was founded 
some years ago by the widow of Nicodami an old 
professor of the pianoforte at the Conservatoire. 
The prize consists of 500 francs a year. 

When the distribution was over the croix de 
chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur was conferred upon 
three professors: M. Mathias (singing), M. Elwart 
(ex-professor harmony), and M. Regnier (drama. 
tic declamation). 








ITALY. 





Mixan, August 13th. 

There is but little of importance doing just now 
in the musical way, but ere long the Scala will be 
opened for the season of Autumnus, on which occa- 
sion “ Der Freischiitz,” which was so successful last 
season, will be reproduced, with Majni, who for 
voice and artistic ability is without a superior, again 
in the part of Gasparo. The rest of the cast will 
be as follows. Prima donna, Signora Maddalena 
Mariani; prima donna mezzo soprano, Giuseppins 
Pasqua ; piano tenore, Pasquale Tasca De-Cappelli ; 
alto piano basso, Angelo Beretta, and baritono, 
Enrico Predeval. The rehearsals are now in pro- 
gress. 





Then we are looking forward to the opening of the 
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new theatre at the Foro Bonaparte, which is an- 
nounced for the 31st instant, but that the theatre 
will be ready by that time is to be doubted, as the 


works are in a very incomplete state. However, the 
rehearsals are to be commenced forthwith. The 
first opera will be “Gli Ugonotti,” in which will 
sing La Pozzani-Anastasi, one of the best of the 
Italian prime donne of the day, The rest of the 
cast will be excellent. The second opera will be 
*‘ La Favorita,” with that great and simpatica artista 
La Galletti. Following “‘ La Favorita” will come 
the “ Ebrea” (Halévy) and Le Allegre Comari di 
Windsor, an opera entirely new to Italy. 

The company consists as follows :—Prime donne : 
Isabella Galleti-Grandi, Pozzoni-Anastasi, Barlani- 
Dini; tenori: Aramburo, Anastasi, e Giacomini; 
baritoni: Barrd and Faentini-Galassi ; bassi : 
Scharia, Zimelli, and Romain. To these others 
will be added. 

The artists hitherto engaged for the grand season 
at La Scala are Gabriella Krauss and Cristina 
Lamare, prime donne soprani; Filippina Edelsberg, 
mezzo soprani; Italo Campanini and Bartolome. 
Genevois, tenori; Vittorio Maurel and Quintili- 
Leoni, baritoni ; Ormondo Majni and Pietro Mileri, 
bassi. 

The operas decided upon are “ Ruy Blas,” and 
‘* Lohengrin,” with a new opera expressly composed 
by the author of ‘‘ Il Guarany,” and which is en- 
titled ‘* Fosca.”” The new opera of Petrella, ‘* Man- 
fredo,” is also spoken of. The favourite opera of 
the season will in all probability be Marchetti’s 
“Ruy Blas,” which everywhere makes a furore. 
It is almost impossible to get a copy of it from 
the musical circulating libraries, notwithstanding 
that numerous copies of it are put in circulation by 
all the music-sellers. Wishing to see this opera of 
the day, I was obliged, after waiting in vain a 
fortnight, to buy a copy of it. 

On Tuesday evening Petrella’s fortunate opera 
‘ Tone,” was given at the Politeama, with qualified 
success. The prima donna, Signora Gabriella 
Boema, sings and acts well, and the Nidia, Signora 
Gazzera, did her part of the business tolerably. 
The other artists, cosi, cosi. 

The same evening a season of opera bouffe was 
inaugurated at the summer theatre in the old 
public gardens, and if the weather is propitious, 
no doubt the speculation will pay, but as only the 
stage is covered, all depends upon the weather. Of 
course good artists who at night will sing “ All’ aria 
aperta”’ cannot be found, and the consequence is 
that the “Elisire d’' Amore” is handled rather 
roughly by the young artists who have risked their 
voices for the sake of having a hearing in this, the 
centre of the musical agencies. 





SUNDAY RECREATION. 





Mr. Morell, the hon. sec. on behalf of the National 
Sunday League, wrote recently to the Vice-President 
of the Committee of Council on Education, stating: 
—‘ The anomalous position at present is this, that 
since 1856, when the House of Commons yoted 
against the opening of mnseums on Sunday, suc- 
cessive Governments have ordered the Royal Dublin 
Society to open its institution, and have opened the 
national museums, picture galleries, &., in Dublin, 
while those previously opened to the public at Kew, 
Hampton Court, and Greenwich, have continued 
open. Nor can the public fail to note that institu- 
tions favoured by the Government and of a semi- 
national Character, as the Albert Hall, with its 
Sunday musical performances, the International 
Exhibition, the Horticultural, Botanical, and Zoolo- 
gical Gardens are very extensively visited on the 
Sunday, while the British and South Kensington 


Museum and the National Gallery in London are 
closed, Now, it is said that the national institutions 
in Dublin were opened because the inhabitants 
wanted them open; consequently—and this is the 
Special object in writing—the Council of the League 
desire to know if the inhabitants of London show 
their desire for the Sunday opening, will they be 
That it 
may be known publicly that the question is now one 


Placed on the same footing as Dublin ? 


of locality and not of principle.” 


To this Mr. Fors- 
ter’s secretary replied—‘* With reference to your 
letter of yesterday's date, on behalf of the Council 
of the National Sunday League, I am desired by Mr. 
Forster to request your attention to the answer 
which he gave, on the Ist inst., to a deputation from 
the ‘Free Sunday Society,’ and from the ‘ Eastern 
Branch of the National Sunday League,’ That 
answer was the result of the deliberations of the 
Cabinet on the question.” 











THE SPELLING OF. SHAKESPEARE'S 
NAME, 





Mr. John Pigot, jun., writes to the Atheneum: 
The varieties of orthography in this surname are 
extraordinary. Iu a valuable MS. in the possession 
of Mr. Staunton, of Longbridge House, near War- 
wick, called ‘‘ Registrum fratrum et sororum Gild# 
Sanctw Anne de Knolle,” 1407—1535, the name is 
variously spelt Shakspere, Shakespere, Schakespere, 
Schakespeire, Shakespeyre, and Chacsper. Mr. 
Halliwell, in his‘ Life of Shakespeare,” quotes this, 
and remarks that Shakxper was the pronunciation 
in Warwickshire. Shakespeare Hart wrote his 
name ‘“Shaxpeer Hart,” in a document dated 
1746. Throughout this “Life” (1848) Mr. Halli- 
well spells the name Shakespeare, so that, if he has 
altered, it is in his later works. 
Shakespeare’s grandfather lived at Snitterfield, 
and in the registers of that parish the name is spelt 
Shaxper, Shaxsper, Saxpere, and Shakuspeare 
(1581 to 1636). In the original book of the Corpora- 
tion of Stratford, under date September 27, 1565, we 
have the name of Jhon Shacksper, in all probability 
Shakespeare’s father; but this is not written by 
him, as his mark appears under it. In the College 
of Arms, two drafts of the intended grant of arms to 
him are preserved. In one of these he is described 
as ‘‘John Shakespeare of Stratford uppon Avon in 
in the counte of Warwick,” in the other as “ John 
Shakespere.” 
The only letter addressed to Shakespeare known 
to exist, viz., that preserved in the museum at 
Stratford, from Richard Quiny, the actor, asking 
for a loan of £30, is endorsed, ‘to my loveinge 
good ffrend & contreyman Mr. Wm. Shackespere 
deliver thees ;’’ and dated October 25th, 1595. The 
name is spelt Shakespeare in a warrant (dated 
Janurary 4, 1609), appointing the dramatist to 
preside with others over “the Children of her 
Majesties Revells,” so also in an indenture of con- 
veyance, March 10, 1613, of a house in the Black- 
friars, a mortgage made by him in the same year, and 
a declaration of trust, February 10, 1618 (Halliwell’s 
“« Life,” 248—257). Shakespeare’s brother spelt his 
name Shakespere. Mr. Wheler possessed an auto- 
graph of Shakespeare in an endorsement on the 
indenture between him and the Combes in 1602, 
and here the name is Shackspeare. It seems, 
therefore, probable that the dramatist did not adopt 
a uniform orthography; and as to the Will, the 
three signatures in that document are so indistinct, 
that the question will probably never be settled. 
In two out of three the name appears to be Shak- 
spere, and in the third and last Shakspeare. 
On the other hand, in nearly all books printed in 
his lifetime, the name is spelt Shakespeare, and he 
was probable so called by his literary friends. On 
the brass plate to the memory of his wife, and on the 
monuments to his daughter and her husband, the 
name is so spelt. There is, therefore, plenty of 
authority for Shakespeare, and thatis, perhaps the 
most convenient way of spelling the name. 





Malle. Croizette of the Théftre Francais has been 


revolver. 


wrested the arm from her. 


suffering from a nervotis fever, and in a moment of 
delirium a few nights back she jumped from her bed 
and ran to a drawer in which there was a charged 
Fortunately her mother was by and 


ANDERSON v. COVENT GARDEN 
FUND. 





On Wednesday and Friday last week an action 
extending over those days was tried at Guildford 
before Mr. Baron Bramwell. It was a_ suit 
brought by Mr. James Robertson Anderson, the 
tragedian, against the Covent Garden Theatrical 
Fund Committee, to recover compensation for 
their having, as he alleged, improperly, and with- 
out any reasonable cause, dismissed him from the 
office of treasurer to the fund. The defendants 
put several pleas upon the record, and among 
them was one to the effect that the plaintiff had 
conducted himeelf improperly, and that on that 
account they dismissed him. The case appeared 
to create a great deal of interest among theatrical 
people, and a number of well-known members of 
that profession were present during the inquiry. 
Mr. Montagu Chambers, in opening the case to 
the jury, said that the plaintiff was well known as 
a tragedian of high eminence in his profession, 
who had been a member of that profession for a 
great many years, and he brought this action 
against the defendants, who were the members of 
the managing committee of the Covent Garden 
Theatrical Fund, not for the purpose of putting 
money into his pocket, but for the purpose of vin- 
dicating his personal character and honour, which 
he sonsidered had been most unjustly attacked by 
the extraordinary proceedings that the committee 
had adopted towards him. ‘The plaintiff had been 
a subscriber to the fund for a great many years ; 
he had also been a member of the committee of 
management, and had filled the office of chairman ; 
and he might state that at the time these occur- 
rences took place he was entitled, if he had chosen 
to apply for it, toa pension of £20 a year. It 
appeared from the further statement of the learned 
counsel that the action was brought under these 
circumstances. It appeared that at the begin- 
ning of the year the then treasurer to the com- 
mittee, a gentleman named Emden, died, a gentle- 
man named Binge filling at the time the office of 
secretary, and at first it was proposed to amalga- 
mate the offices of secretary and treasurer, ‘This, 
however, was not carried out, but eventually the 
plaintiff was appointed as treasurer to the com- 
mittee, ata salary of £100 a year. This appoint- 
ment, it would seem, was not agreeable to some 
of the members of the committee, who, it was 
alleged by the plaintiff, resorted to a system of 
annoyance for the purpose of compelling him to 
give up hia appointment. In the first instance a 
resolution was passed to the effect that, being a 
paid officer of the committee, the plaintiff ought 
not to be a member of it, and he was thus removed 
from his position in that capacity. A resolution 
was then come to that he should provide a surety 
to the amount of £1200 for the due performance 
of his duty ; and, although the plaintiff would havo 
had no difficulty in providing such a surety if 
sufficient time had been allowed him, the time 
allowed was so short that the plaintiff only with 
considerable difficulty was able to comply with the 
resolution, one gentleman of high position who 
would at once have undertaken the responsibility 
happening, unfortunately, to be abroad at thu 
time. The committee then passed a resolution 
that if the plaintiff did not provide a surety by a 
particular day his office would be declared vacant, 
and a successor appointed. One of the causes of 
complaint againt the plaintiff appeared to be that 
upon his being appointed he had drawn a chequo 
for £25 for one quarter's salary in advance, but 
it appeared that this had been done at the sugges- 
tion of the secretary, Mr. Binge, who informed 
him that it had always been done by former 
treasurers. The committee, however, seem to 
have taken umbrage at the proceeding, and they 
passed a resolution that no cheques should be 
issued unless they were signed by two of the 
committee as well as the secretary. After this 
the plaintiff appeared to have written a letter to 
the committee complaining of the ungenerous 
manner in which he, as an old member of the 
theatrical profession and also of the committee, 
had been treated, and the defendante shortly 
afterwards held a meeting at which a resolution 
was dismissing the plaintiff from hia 
appointment, and this proceeding gave rise to the 
nt action. 

The following letter written by Mr. Anderson 
tothe Committee was put in, in course of evidence : 








Messrs. Morison here 
connection witha 


of the British College 


trade mark on M ’s medicines are the words ‘‘ Morison's 


Bartisn Cottzes or Heattu, Evston Roap, Lonpon.— 
inform 


~~ that have no 
ine having for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hy The only 


Universal Medicines” engraved on the Government stamp in 
letters on a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony. 


Gentlemen,—I have been favoured by the receipt 
of a copy of your resolution agreed to on the 
18th inst., to the effect that if the name and 
address of my mye the Board, required of me 
as Treasurer to the Fund, be not forthcoming by 
Wednesday, the 27th inst., you will proceed to 








—February, 1872. Signed, Mop 10% & Co, 


declare the office vacant, and appoint another in 
my place, I will not duaregteriee. this resolution 
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by the name it deserves, but simply designate it 


a3 ungenerous, and in reply acknowledge that I 
have for some time been aware that I was ex- 
pected to find a surety for the Fund in question, 
and had set about doing so; but you by this threat 
and limited eight days’ notice might have com- 
pelled me to resign the honour you conferred upon 
me on January 18th by depriving me of the 
necessary time required to comply with your 
wishes. I had written three weeks ago to a 
friend of twenty years’ standing, one whose 


annual income is more than the capital of the 
Fund put together, but who unfortunately at this 
moment is three thousand miles away, and whose 
reply could not be obtained by the 27th inst. 
Yet unaccountable as it may appear to the Com- 
wittee, | have still another friend whose income 
is between five and six thousand pounds per 
annum, who has kindly undertaken to be my 
surety. Now, out of a little natural pride, I 
should have preferred giving you the former 
friend’s name, in order that you might see that 
the individual who you so much wish to drive into 
a corner was not altogether without friends who 
had faith in him as an honest man and a gentle- 
man, although the Committee had not. You must 
be content with the latter if he is responsible 
enough to meet your views. And now, Gentlemen, 
in conclusion, I beg to thank you very cordially 
for the delicate consideration you have evinced in 
your late resolution for the feelings of one who 
has been off and on a member—I trust not an un- 
worthy one—of your humble Committee for three 
and thirty years. I give the name and address of 
my surety, and remain, Gentlemen, your obedient 
servant. James R, ANDERSON. 

Mr. Anderson, the plaintiff, was called as a 
witness, and he stated that he had been for forty 
years connected with the theatrical profession, and 
was originally introduced as an actor at Covent 
Garden Theatre by Mr. Macready. He had 
been a subscriber to the Covent Garden Theatrical 
Fund for more than thirty years, and had been a 
member of the committee, and had filled the 
office of chairman. Mr. Emden, the late treasurer 
to the fund, died at the close of last year, and Mr. 
Walter Lacy then informed him that it was the 
intention of the committee to amalgamate the 
offices of treasurer and secretary, and he told him 
that he objected to this being done. Some further 
discussion took place upon the subject, and he 
was asked if he would accept the office of treasurer. 
He replied that he was flattered by the honour 
that was being done him by the offer, but he 
could not accept it unless he was paid a salary, as 
the appointment would interfere with some of his 
engagements. On the 18th of January there was 
a meeting of the committee, and he was unani- 
mously appointed treasurer to the fund, and he was 
to be paid asalary of £1004 year. He at once 
entered upon the duties of his office, and shortly 
afterwards he went to the office of Mr. Binge, the 
secretary, in the Lowther Arcade, for the purpose 
of drawing the cheques for the annuitants. A 
list was shown to him, in which the name of the 
treasurer appeared, and upon seeing it he said he 
might as well draw his own quarter’s salary in 
advance. Mr. Binge told him there was no 
objection to it, and he accordingly drew a cheque 
for £25 in his own favour, The committee saw 
this cheque, and were aware that he had drawn it, 
and he said it was entirely untrue that Mr. Binge 
objected to his drawing the cheque and remon- 
strated with him for drawing it. 

Mr. Chambers then asked the plaintiff whether 
there was any truth in the plea of the defendant 
that when he was spoken to upon the subject of 
this cheque he cursed and swore, and otherwise 
misconducted himself, and also declared that he 
would do so again. 

Mr. Anderson replied that nothing of the kind 
took place, and it was utterly repugnant to his 
feelings as a gentleman to have acted in such a 
manner. 

In answer to a question put by Mr. Day, in 
cross-examination, Mr. Anderson positively denied 
that upon one occasion, at a meeting of the 
committee, he asked for a hammer, and said that 
now he was master, and he would keep them quiet. 

Mr. Baron Bramwell, at the close of the evi- 
dence of the plaintiff, expreased an opinion that 
the inquiry had gone quite far enough, and that 
some awicable arrangement should be entered 
into. He added that he could not see in any of 
the proceedings of the defendants the slightest 
imputation upon the honour or integrity of the 
plaintiff. 

Mr. Day said it was never intended to cast ap 
imputation upon him in these respects. 

A conference then took place, and at length it 
was arranged that a verdict should be taken for 
the plaintiff’ with £5 damages and all costs, 
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Goethe and Mendelssohn. [1821—1831.] Trans- 
lated with additions from the German of Dr. 
Karl Mendelssohn-Bartholdy by M. E. von 
Guienn. London: Macmillan & Co. 1872. 

The hundred pages of discursive sentimentalism 
of a kind such as all writers think it incumbent 
to assume whenever they have to write of a cele- 
brated musician, are extended from a lecture 
delivered at Freiberg in 1871 and repeated at 
Constance. As a hundred pages however, even of 
large type and goodly interlinear spaces, are hardly 
sufficient to make a book, and as Dr. Karl Mendels- 
sohn’s information concerning his distinguished 
relative could hardly be further extended or made 
more diffuse, we have an ingenious series of supple- 
ments. First there is the Author’s Preface (12 
pages); then the Translator’s Preface (4 pages) ; 
then an odd page of notes about the frontispiece 
and cover; then three very artful pages of Contents, 
with references to every page of the succeeding 
book ; then, after a fly-leaf comes the book itself 
(102 pages) ; then 57 pages of unpublished letters 
of Mendelssohn, by way of make-weight, but such 
letters as defy interest, being for the most part 
querulous complaints to his publishers about en- 
gravers who would put in slurs, and discussions 
about the plural of oboe, and instructions how to 
forward book-parcelsto Germany. Of such matter 
surely the least is best. We have already enough 
of Mendelssohn’s letters to determine his style 
and to show if not his actual character at all 
events his character such as he intended pos- 
terity should accept it. If in the present 
collection there is not so much of this posturing 
for posterity, there is enough to show Mendels- 
sohn’s inexhaustible fondness for letter-writing. 
A request of five words—such as “ Please leave 
out the slurs”—he expands into a hundred and 
fifty words and three musical illustrations. And 
all the rest of a similar pattern. Whether it is 
worth while to preserve this amazing tautology is 
another question altogether. There are people 
who eagerly treasure up buttons and braces-straps 
that have once belonged to the great; and such 
people may possibly derive comfort from the 
letter of a genius to his washerwoman. For the 
edification of this class these letters may have 
been procured from Mr. G. A. Macfarren, Sir 
Sterndale Bennett, and other holders of Mendels- 
sohn’s interesting memorials. 

The real subject-matter of the book, apart from 
estheticism and verbiage, is the intercourse with 
Goethe enjoyed by Mendelssohn in his early 
years. Zelter, Felix Mendelssohn’s teacher, was 
an old friend of Goethe’s, and took his favourite 
pupil down to Weimar in 1821. We pass over the 
rapid leave-taking between Felix and his family, 
and the parental exhortations which however 
appropriate to the occasion are simply tiresome in 
a book; and we come to Goethe’s household, with 
the Greek statues, the ‘‘ Salve ” on the threshold, 
and the artistic furniture. At this time the old 
poet’s family consisted of his wife, his wife’s 
sister Friiulein Ulricke, his daughter Ottilie, and 
two boys, Wolf and Walter, Goethe was seventy- 
three, and looked only fifty; Felix Mendelssohn 
was in his twelfth year. The descriptions which 
Goethe’s contemporaries give of his appearance 
—the solemn, slow gait, the powerful features, 
the lofty brow on which Apollo had set his seal 
of strength and wisdom, the abundant grey hair, 
the deep voice and measured speech, all convey 
an impression of stately dignity. Even Zelter, 
who usually despised all outward forms, used to 
appear at Goethe's in the fullest dress; that is to 
say, short black silk breeches, silk stockings, and 
shoes with great silver buckles, a costume long 
out of fashion, and supposed to bear the stamp of 
peculiar solemnity. Goethe himself admitted 


that he reserved a certain indifference of manner 
‘or strangers who came to visit him, and it is well 
known how cold and repelling he was to Carl 
Maria von Weber. But for the “little Berliner” 


— SS 
stroked and patted his head with such fatherly 
tenderness, that the boy soon lost all bashfulness, 
and gave way to his tremendous spirits in al] 
their youthful freshness. It was evident that 
Goethe felt quite as much personal attraction for 
the boy as interest in his music. At the first 
party which Goethe gave for the Berliners, he 
amused himself with making a trial of Felix’, 
talent before all the company. ‘My friend 
Zelter,” he said to Rellstab,* “has brought hig 
little pupil to see me; we are to havea trial of 
his musical powers, but he is extraordinarily 
talented in other ways as well. You know the 
doctrine of temperaments; every one has all the 
four in him, only in different proportions. Well, 
this boy, I should say, possesses the smallest 
possible modicum of the phlegmatic, and the 
maximum of the opposite quality.” 

The first test to which Goethe put the young 
artist was to make him improvise on a theme 
furnished by Zelter. Zelter sat down to the 
piano, and with his stiff, cramped fingers played a 
very simple tune in triplets, ‘‘ Ich triiumte einst 
von Hannchen,” as tame and trivial an air as 
need be. Felix played it through after him, and 
the next minute went off into the wildest allegro, 
transforming the simple melody into a passionate 
figure, which he took now in the bass, now in the 
upper part, weaving all manner of new and 
beautiful thoughts into it in the boldest style. 
Everybody was in astonishment, as the small 
childish fingers worked away at the great chords, 
mastering the most difficult combinations, and 
evolving the most surprising contrapuntal pas- 
sages out of a stream of harmonies, though 
certainly without paying much regard to the 
melody. 

Goethe expressed his warm admiration of the 
lad’s talent, and put him to various tests during 
his stay, declaring that Mozart’s playing in his 
seventh year (whom Goethe heard at Frankfort), 
had the same relation to Mendelssohn’s as the 
prattle of a child bears to the cultivated talk of 
an adult. Without contesting the fact itself, 
we contest Goethe’s capacity to judge. What 
respect do we usually attach to the musical judg- 
ment of a lad of twelve? That was Goethe’s age 
when he heard Mozart. 

At Weimar Goethe’s family used to indulge in 
round-games of rhyming, and often in their contests 
over the bouts rimés would appeal to the great poet 
himself to arbitrate on their doggrel, which amused 
Goethe immensely. Occasionally the master him- 
self would contribute a poem, as when Felix begged 
one for his sister Fanny to set. This was the 
verse accorded—not a very suitable stanza for 
setting, by the way: 

Wenn ich mir in stiller Seele 
Singe leise Lieder vor, 
Wie ich fiihle dass sie fehle 
Die ich einzig auserkore, 
Mécht ich hoffen, dass sie singe, 
Was ich ihr so gern vertraut, 
Ach! aus dieser Brust und Enge 
Driingen frohe Lieder laut. 
The translator has given an English version of 
the above, but it not only wanders from the 
metre of the original, but is intrinsically poor. 
We are not surprised to hear that Fanny Mendel- 
sohn left the stanza alone. 

Between 1821 and 1830 the visit to Weimar 
was not repeated, though letters passed, and 
Goethe continued to take a kindly interest in the 
young composer, who meanwhile had been to 
Paris and London. With a record of his doings 
in Paris the intervening pages are taken up. 
In 1830 Mendelssohn arrived at Weimar towards 
the end of May, and found the old poet grown 
somewhat lethargic. 

But luckily the conversation turned upon the 
Women’s Societies of Weimar, and the Chaos, an 
extravagant paper which the ladies publish among 
themselves, and to which I have ventured to be- 
come a contributor; and then old Goethe suddenly 
began to get jovial, and to chaff the two ladies 











he laid aside all his ministerial dignity, and 


* Seo Rellstab’s Aus meinem Leben, Berlin, 1861, yol. ti. 
chapter LI." Mendelssohn in Gootheschon Haus.” ' 
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about charitable doings, and would-be intellectualism 
and subscriptions, and sick nursing, which he seems 
particularly to detest; he called me to join in the 
attack, and as I didn’t wait to be asked twice he 
soon became quite his old self, and even more kind 
and confidential than he used to be with me. He 
stormed away at the universal sentimentality and 
melancholy of young men, reviled the exhibitions, 
and sales of work for the distressed, where the 
Weimar ladies had stalls, and nothing could be got 
because the young men settled it all beforehand 
amongst themselves, and the things were hidden 
tillthe right buyerscame. After dinner, all at onee he 
began ‘‘ Gute Kinder—hiibsche Kinder, muss immer 
lustig sein—tolles Volk,” making eyes all the time 
like an old lion when he wants to go to sleep. 
Then I had to play to him, and he observed how 
strange it was that he had heard no musie for so 
long a time, and meanwhile we had always been 
advancing, while he knew nothing of it; and so I 
ought to tell him a great deal about it all, for ‘we 
must once more have a sensible talk together.” 
They had several talks together on wsthetics of 
all ranges—music, women, poetry, Walter Scott, 
Schiller. The old man confessed that Schiller could 
weave fact into his imaginative works, as he, Goathe, 
never could. ‘ While he was writing ‘ Tell’ he 
read Swiss history and had maps and drawings and 
the like hanging in his room,” said Goethe, as 
though it were extraordinary a poet should ‘ post 
himself up.” Goethe himself hankered after the 
subject of William Tell, and commenced an epic 
poem in herameters, but he gave up the idea to 
Schiller. The two poets used to argue out the 
treatment of the theme, and hold disputes over 
the situations. Goethe speaks of ‘the difficulty 
I had with him about ‘Tell,’ when he wanted to 
make Gessler pick an apple straight from-the 
tree, and shoot it off the boy’s head. This was 
quite against my principles, and I persuaded him 
at least to suggest some motive for such cruelty, 
by making Tell’s son boast that his father was so 
good a marksman that he could strike an apple 
from a tree at a hundred paces. Schiller did not 
at first take to the idea, though finally he yielded 
to my representations and entreaties, and did 
what I advised.” And apropos to the same 
subject Mendelssohn describes in a letter an 
amusing representation of Schiller’s tragedy at 
Lueerne—amusing from the utter inadequacy of 
the theatre and company for such a performunce. 
This. being the time of the Diet, the Swiss 
depart from their custom of preferring no theatre 
to a bad one. And as it is the only one in the 
country, you must allow me to say a few words 
about so national a performance. ‘The whole troupe 
numbers about ten persons, and the stage is the 
size and height of a small room; but still they 
wanted to give the crowded scenes. So two men in 
pointed hats represented Gessler’s army, two others 
in round hats the Swiss country people, and the 
subordinate parts were done away with. Whenever 
there was anything important to say, they left it 
out without compunction, and coolly went on with 
the next words in their parts without any con- 
nection, and occasionally with the most comic 
effect. Some of the actors had only learnt the 
drift of their parts, and made their own verses on 
the spot; Gessler’s envoy, with the first beat, 
knocked the drum out of his button-hole on to the 
ground, and could not fasten it on again, to the 
great delight of the liberty-loving public, who 
laughed heartily at the tyrant’s slave; but it was 
impossible to kill the piece entirely, and even with 
all this it was effective. When the familiar names 
and places occurred, which one had seen the day be- 
fore, the people were in raptures, nudging one another 
and pointing to the pasteboard lake, which the 
could see far better in the reality by walking out of 
their houses. But it was Gessler who gave the 
greatest delight, because he behaved so uproariously, 
and ranted and raged in such furious style; his 
dishevelled beard, red nose, and cap all awry, made 
him look just like a drunken workman; the whole 
thing was quite Arcadian and primitive, like the 
infancy of the drama. 
Mendelssohn only saw Goethe on the two occa- 
sions when he stayed at his house, and was in 
Paris when the poet died. Considering the rare- 
ness of their intercourse, as much is made of their 
connection as could possibly be attained. In fact 
the volume before us is avery fair specimen of the 
art of brickmaking with the least available straw. 
A narrative of Mendelssohn’s intercourse with 


Goethe, without the padding, would have furnished 


Yiin the distance, lends additional charm to the 


an interesting magazine article, but the effort to 
eke it out into a book attenuates the matter 
fearfully. Prince Albert’s hyperbolic compliment 
to Mendelssohn is once more dragged in—the 
extravagant comparison of Mendelssohn to his 
own Elijah,—‘tencompassed by the Baal-worship 
of false art ’—a piece of gush more appropriate to 
a Daily Telegraph leader than to the utterances of a 
Prince, and certainly not worth ensh rining. 











(J. B. Cramer & Co.) 

The “' Galatea” Waltz. Composed by H.R.H. the 
Dvuxe or Epiysuren, K.G., and dedicated to 
H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 

There can be no greater proof of the marvellous 
progress in the cultivation of music, than the 
prominence assumed by amateurs, who now not 
only “assist” but form the chief body of our 
leading choral societies, both vocal and orchestral ; 
and, moreover, essay frequently the highest walks of 
the art with no little success. A most distinguished 
amateur, an enthusiastic vocalist, and a ready and 
steady orchestral player, does honour at once to his 
illustrious position and to the art he cultivates, by 
inserting his name on the list of Royal composers as 
author of the “Galatea” Waltz. The “ good old 
king,” George the Third, was musical, as were all 
his children, The Prince Regent was particularly 
vain of his musical abilities, and once fell 
foul of a Chapel Royal Priest, because he 
ventured a very mild protest against the Prince's 
singing a certain song better than “any man in 
England.” But the royal instrumental perform- 
ances of those days were not of a very striking 
character; and the vocal gatherings, albeit in the 
company of Chapel Priests and Minor-canons, and 
Vicars-choral and Lay-clerks, had a tendency to 
descend below conviviality, if not absolutely to 
degenerate into Bacchanalian and erotic orgies, 
which were hardly redeemed by their invariable 
element of exaggerated fun and grotesque humour. 
But we live in better times, and Music is patron- 
ized and practised for its own sake, apart from its 
Epicurean incentives. 

We have digressed from our thesis, and must 
hastily return to our start-point—the Galatea 
Waltz. It has both melody and rhythm—the 
chief requisites: there are no fierce transitions 
or elaborate strainings after harmonical effects ; 
it is natural, pleasing, and unpretentious. That 
His Royal Highness has made his début as a com- 
poser in somewhat humble guise, is creditable to hia 
taste, while the merits of his first essay are most 
promising for the future. Music now wants no 
patron in the old sense of patronage: but Music does 
want countenance in high places, and the artist- 
professor can get no higher recognition than the 
efforts of a Royal amateur to enter into friendly 
competition for the laureate crown of a successful 
composer, 





“ Nachtlieder (‘ Songs of the Night’) Waltz.” By 

C. H. R. Marriorr. 

A good waltz, as a matter of course, from the pen 
of this experienced composer. It is most difficult 
to originate anything in the shape of waltz music; 
but good rhythm and sparkling fioriture seem always 
at Mr. Marriott’s command. An illustrated title, in 
which water and stronger liquids are illustrated by 
moonlight, firelight, and the light of portentous 
pipes, with mountains practicable and impracticable 


‘“‘ Nachtlieder.” 





Qual suono arcan, Mazurka. Parole diG. Zarrrra. 
Musica di Lure1 Arprtt. 
This mazurka, written, we believe for Malle. 

Christine Nilsson, has the smallest possible quantity 

of words, and might not disadvantageously have 

dispensed with what few there are. As an elaborate 
and interesting piece of vocal display it shows much 
skill and knowledge of the singer’s powers: as sung 
by the lady for whom it was written, it must please 
everybody : but viewed on its own merits, the 
verdict would vary with the spectacles through 
which it was beheld. It is eminently a piece for 
an artist—rather for the artist; we would counsel 
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Danse Bohemienne. Caprice for Piano. Composed by 
Cuartes W, Satrn, Pianist at the Royal Gallery 
of Illustration. 

A good and characteristic piece, with piquant 
freshness in the motivi, and technical skill in 
their arrangement. It will be found quite equal to 
previous works by this clever pianist and composor. 
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(Lamporn Cock & Co.] 

“The Clouds from out the Sky are diiven.” A 
Lament-Song. The Words by Epmunp OLLIER; 
the Music by J. Turopons Trexeu, 

The words are good in intention, if not absolutely 
perfect in execution; and the melody, in A flat, 3-4 
time, is dreamy and entrancing, and nicely brought 
out by the accompaniment. The Lament is likely 
to be a great favourite with sentimental young 
ladies who do not wish to be too sad in their sorrow. 
Compass, an octave, E to E. 





[R. Cocks & Co.] 


“When the soft South Wind.” Ballad. Poetry by 
Mrs. Witus. Music by W. T. Wricuton. 

A pleasing little figure in 6-8 time forms tho 
leading motivo of this taking ballad, which is 
simplicity itself, Key C, compass ten notes, O 
to E. 





[Durer & Srewaat.) 

“ The Old Bell.” Song. Poetry by J. Avaustine 
Wave. Music by Ropert Guytorr. 

An effective, if not very original, baritone song, 
with quasi-bell symphonies and accompaniment, 
The words are good in themselves, and they are 
appropriately set. The ‘*Old Bell" is likely to 
become popular both with singers and audience: it 
has the advantage of not being exigéant to either, 
The key is E flat, common time, compass A to B, 





{[Srrap & Co.) 
“A Hymn of Love,” Written by Mrs, M. A, Barnes. 

Composed by Master Henperr Barnes. 

It is not every youth who writes a hymn-tune 
who gets it published, and Master Baines is doubly 
fortunate that maternal fondness furnishes him 
with verses for his music, and an entrée before the 
public, Voteran writers have produced worse tunes; 
we need not, then, say that the ‘‘ Hymn of Love ’ is 
creditable to its juvenile author, 





Ballad. 
Composed by 


“Will you meet me by the Stream.” 
Written by B. 8, Monraomeny, 
E. L. Hier. 

A simple ditty asking for no end of stream-side 
meetings—morning, noon, and night. The melody 
is pretty and easily caught up, so that the ballad 
may easily become a drawing-room favourite. Key 
G, common time, compass nine notes, D to E, 








Svuum Curque.—At the\beginning of the year 1844, 
M. Jullien, who had inaugurated a series of Pro- 
menade Concerts at the English Opera House, now 
the Lyceum, removed to Govent Garden, and began 
that strange mixture of good, bad, and indifferent 
selections, which took hold of the public immediately, 
and served, in the first direction, to improve the 
taste and enlarge the knowledge of the rising gene- 
ration, who were influenced by musical aspirations. 
In ‘spite of an enormous amount of charlatanry in 
this energetic Frenchman's proceedings, he became 
a universal favourite, and might have prospered to 
the end of his extraordinary career, as he did at first, 
could he have borne the success with which his 
efforts were rewarded. In the progress of English 
musical instruction his name must always deservedly 
occupy ® prominent position; for at his concerts 
some of the greatest orchestral works that ever were 
written were performed with a precision and a com- 
pleteness which not only interested but elevated the 
tone of mind of his over-flowing audiences. A man 
who did so much and so well as M. Jullien accom- 
plished within the few years that he was before the 
public deserved a better fate than befell him; and 
gladly would I pay his memory a tribute of more 
than passing recognition, because the advantages he 
initiated have become not only permanent, but sre 





others not to attempt it, 





the iqst Half Century, in Tinsley’s Magasine, 


still steadily increasing.— Musical Recollections of 
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J. B. CRAMER AND CO, 


Kerr 1n Srockx 


THE LARGEST AND MOST 


VARIED COLLECTION OF MUSIC 


(VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL) 
BY ALL THE 


LONDON AND FOREIGN PUBLISHERS, 


Wuicu tney Surpiy at tre Usvan Rares. 





SCHOOLS AND PROFESSORS SUPPLIED. 





Orders from the Country, accompanied by a 
Remittance, promptly attended to. 


Catalogues forwarded Post Free on application, 





201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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FOR 
THE BEST POSITIONS 
IN 


MOST OF THE THEATRES, 


ALL THE 
PRINCIPAL CONCERTS, 
Horticultural Flower Shows, &c., 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


AND 
CRYSTAL PALACE, 
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J. B. CRAMER AND CO,’S, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 








The Orchestra, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


FOR COPIES FREE BY POST. 

Per Year ee ee oe ee +» 15s. 6d, 
oo evear oe ee ee eo 88. 
»» Quarter .. ee ee oe & 
Payable in advance. 

Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence 
a line (of eight words) afterwards. A reduction for a series. 

Professional Cards (not exceeding three lines) will be inserted 
at 15s. for a Quarter (13 insertions); 258. for a Half-year; 
£2 2s. for a Year. 

All Advertisements must be paid in advance. 
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Che Orchestra, 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 
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* * It is particularly requested that all com- 
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Malle. Carlotta Patti has been singing with great 
success at Vichy. 





Malle. Reboux is about to retire from the lyric 
stage for that of comedy. 





The bandmaster of the Prussian Body Guard, 
Wilhelm Wieprecht, died at Berlin a week ago. 





Tho examination at the St. Petersburgh Con- 
servatoire has been held with satisfactory results. 





Weare requested to contradict the statement that 
Signor Randegger is about to proceed to America, 





Signor Bevignani has been appointed conductor 
at the Imperial Italian Opera House at St. Peters- 
burg for the ensuing season. 





Yet another piano-orchestra or orchestral piano- 
forte is announced under the old title of ‘‘orchestrion.” 
The inventor this time is M. Guidi. 





The Marseilles Conservatoire has been abolished 
by a municipal decree. The necessity of economy 
is alleged as the reason of this suppression. 





Miss Kate Saville was married on Thursday to Mr. 
William Roley Thorpe of Nottingham, and retires 
from the stage, to the loss of a profession which she 
has ever adorned. 





Miss Russell, the soprano, has been engaged to 
appear in Mr, Halliday’s new play of ‘‘ The Lady of 
the Lake,” which will be produced at Drury Lane 
Theatre on the 21st September. 





The memoirs of Davison, the great German actor, 
are to appear in the Warsaw Gazzette, on which 
paper he earned his livelihood in copying articles at 
a low rate, before going on the stage. 





Mdlle. Theresa has arrived in Paris from Russia, 
where she has been fulfilling a very lucrative 
and successful engagement. ‘The Russians prove 
their civilisation by glorifying Theresa as well as 
worshipping Patti. 





The seaports north of France are inconveniently 
crowded with visitors. The antipathy of the French 
to Germans and Germany has occasioned an un- 
precedented adherence to their native shores. At 





SD 
Dieppe seventy pounds are asked for rooms which 
cost last season only thirty. 


At Boulogne every. 
thing is raised in price. pes 





The Cologne Theatre is nearly finished, and will 
probably be opened on the Ist September, with a 
grand opera and a prologue written by Wolfgang 
Miiller and composed by Dr. Ferdinand Hitier. The 
decorations of the building, in and outside, aro of 
the greatest splendour, and the prices for the best 
performance will be very high. 





The “Turkish” composer Hassim Pasha, who 
has gained fame in Constantinople by his opera 
‘* Mahomet and his Creditors,” turns out to be an 
Italian named Della Viola, who has served in the 
Ottoman army. ‘ Mahomet and his Creditors” ig 
provided with the usual quantity of cavatinas, caba- 
lettas, strettos, and cadenzas, and Turkish music ig 
still the music of the future. 





M. Verger, the director of the ThéAtre Italieng 
has returned from Germany, where he had gono 
in search of frésh talent for the winter season, 
His negotiations with a new star, Mdlle. Sanz, 
unfortunately failed, as an American agent hag 
carried her off to the United States, under a 
promise of 70,000 francs (£2800), for six months’ 
performances. 





The rehearsals of ‘‘ Hamlet’? commenced at tho 
Imperial Italian Theatre, St. Petersburg, on the 15th 
instant. M. Merelli, the manager, anxious to give 
éclat to the first performances of Mdme. Nilsson, 
has engaged Mr. Harris, of Covent Garden, to 
superintend the bringing out of the piece. Similar 
preparations are being made at Moscow, where 
‘“‘ Mignon” will be afterwards represented. 





Despite the net which gymnasts boast as all- 
sufficient, a trapezist narrowly missed breaking his 
neck the other night at the Oxford Music Hall. 
Falling from the trapeze he alighted upon the edge 
of the net, but the impetus of his flight had been so 
great that he was at once shot out, and fell heavily 
on the stage. He was, of course, stunned, and his 
chin was cut. Under medical attention he recovered, 
to enact the same brainless feat another night. . 





Mr. J. A. Cave has taken a long lease from Mr. 
Sefton Parry of his theatre at Greenwich, which is 
now undergoing alterations in the auditorium, and 
the stage furnished with new scenery. He will open 
it about August 24th, when the prices of admission 
are to be reduced, so that the entertainments may 
come within the means of the large working popula- 
tion in this extensive neighbourhood. No doubt with 
Mr. Cave’s managerial tact behind the curtain and 
the admirable order he enforces in front, this estab- 
lishment will become a prosperous undertaking. 





A new comedy by M. de Courcy, entitled ‘ Les 
Vieilles Filles,’ has long been promised at the 
Gymnase, but its production seems to be sur- 
rounded by insurmountable difficulties. At the 
reading the first act consisted of one hundred and 
sixty pages of closely written manuscript, but it 
now numbers only one hundred, while the scissors 
are stili active. The cast includes seven little girls 
of ages varying from ten to thirteen years, and as 
they are all necessary to the action, the despair of 
the manager can be but faintly guessed. Victorien 
Sardou is reported to have touched the piece up. 





The summer season of the drama in New York, is 
at the height of its prosperity at Wallack’s and the 
Union Square Theatre. ‘ Robfn Hood,” burlesque, 
makes the former theatre attractive ; and the delight 
the public take in the Vokes family at the Union 
Square Theatre, has not abated one jot. An adap- 
tation of the younger Dumas’s “ Princess George,” 
christened ‘‘ One Wife,” shorn of much of its power 
and little of its immorality is performed at the 
Olympic. It is a condemnable presentation of the 
subject in which French playwrights seem to revel. 
Miss Charlotte Thompson as Mrs. Vandyke made 4 
great impression by her grace, animation, and in- 
tensity. 
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M. Regnier, the doyen of the Comédie, has received 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour, with the follow- 
ing compliment from the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, at the Conservatoire prize-giving. ‘‘ This cross, 
awarded already by public opinion, I now hand to 
the eminent professor; but, if I were free to do so, 
it would be on the great comedian that I would 
bestow it.”” How long will it be before the English 
stage is placed within reach of equivalent honours, 
and when may we be enabled to refer to “Sir 
Charles Mathews?” 





At Weymouth, we are told in a report of the 
opening of the Portland Breakwater, the 77th guard 
was on the pier, and presented arms while the band 
played the National Anthem, but the best guard 
was a row of national school children, three deep, 
along both sides of the whole length of the pier, 
who piped ‘“*God bless the Prince of Wales” in 
shrill trebles, led by a bugle, and conducted by an 
energetic gentleman in a pulpit, at whom the 
youngsters were supposed to look, when, as a 
matter of fact, they were staring with all their 
might and main at the Prince, and wondering, as 
one of them candidly confessed, why he was dressed 
so plainly, and why he did not look like a prince 
in the picture books. 





A literary celebrity, Mdme. Pauline de Noir- 
fontaine, has just died at Saint-Adresse. She was 
an enthusiastic partizan of Mdme. Lafarge, and 
corresponded with her up to the time of her death 
in prison. Out of affection for Mdme. Lafarge she 
made up @ match between her junior counsel, the 
now celebrated Lachaud, and the daughter of Mdme. 
Ancelot, her intimate friend. Her drawing-room in 
Paris was, a quarter of a century ago, a rendezvous 
for eminent men of all shades of politics. There, in 
1846, Louis Blanc was introduced to General (after- 
wards Marshal) Vaillant, and the latter had reason 
to be thankful for the acquaintance in 1848. It 
was in her salon that Alexis, one of the earliest 
somnambulists and professors of clairvoyance, made 
many converts. Several years ago she retired to 
Saint-Adresse in a chalet which she built close to 
the marine villa of Queen Christina, who was her 
personal friend. 





A meeting of the Committee of Management of 
the Royal Albert Hall Amateur Orchestral Society, 
was held on Friday last, at Clarence House. His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, K.G., 
presided ; and there were present Mr. F', Clay, Major 
Donnelly, R.E., and Mr. Alan 8. Cole, secretary. 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan also attended the meeting. 
The committee received the report of the conductors, 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan and Mr. George Mount, who 
have examined upwards of three hundred and thirty 
candidates. The band, as at present constituted, 
numbers one hundred and fifty-six performers. The 
number of double bass players admitted to the 
society not being finally determined, it is understood 
that applications from competent players may be 
sent in for consideration. The society will com- 
mence its series of weekly practices on the first 
Wednesday in November next, at the Royal Albert 
Hall. 

Music on the waters is comparable, in the opinion 
of Byron, only to the sweet voice of woman. Music 
on the railway is a far less dulcet enjoyment, es- 
pecially when discoursed from banjos or con- 
certinas. A performer on the latter delightful 


instrument was brought before a magistrate on|health. The plea for the action was that the police 
Tuesday for not having a ticket to show for his|were brought into contempt by the allusions made 
journey. His worship was informed that “it was|to them during the entertainment. M. Le Lievre 


a common practice for persons who played musical 
instruments in carriages to travel about the line 
and change from one platform to the other at the 
various stations.” Moreover, it was stated that 
several passengers expressed more annoyance than 
pleasure at the rendering of tunes upon the con- 
certina. This is not surprising. It is to be hoped 
that other concertina players may be warned; and 
in future the officials of the railway lines might do 
well to insist on their minstrel customers giving 


their fiddles or flutes in charge to a guard while | education at the Paris Conservatoire, and soon after- 





































































The story of an actress’s pet cat has afforded some 


certain actress fled from Paris before the approach 
of the Germans, confiding her cat to the care of M. 


for animals. In vain did M. Sansfouche send ina 
bill of £6 for the keep of Lucifer; he could not 
recover his money, and so brought the present 
action. Mademoiselle appeared in her own defence, 
and asking triumphantly what had become of 
Lucifer ; a sepulchral voice replied that he was 
dead. The court in vain asked for M. Sansfouche's 
books, the skin of the cat, any tangible proof to 
show what had become of Lucifer. Several 
witnesses for the defence proved (much to the 
horror of the people in court) that the plaintiff 
during the siege parted with a large number of cats 
and dogs which had been confided to his care. 
Although they had no recollection of the cat in 
question, the court found for the defendant, who 
was also informed that she would be able to recover 
damages if she sued the plaintiff. 





The Prize Monkey of the North Woolwich Gar- 
den Show has been breaking the law. It seems this 
valuable ape is a native or resident of Sydenham. 
He was usually retained on a grass plot behind a 
house, and wore a strap to which a chain was 
attached round his waist. He contrived to free him- 
self of his gyves and fetters, and then mounting on 
a wall pursued a lady who had to jump over a fence 
to escape him. At first sight it would seem that to 
jump a wall to escape from a monkey were about as 
effectual as jumping into a river to escape an alli- 
gator. The quadruman’s owner was remonstrated 
with, but, it is stated, refused to do anything in the 
matter. The magistrate applied to by the person 
who lives in the vicinity of the animal laid it down 
that he had no power to issue a warrant for the 
apprehension of the offender, nor could he, as the 
Court of Chancery could, grant an injunction against 
the proprietor of the pet. We counsel the lady’s 
husband or nearest male relation to arm himself 
with a mild persuasive gun, and to leave the re- 
sources of Chancery to the gentleman that owns the 
monkey. 

(Ne 
It seems to be the fate of islands to be subject to 
a tyrant’s sway during some portion of their history. 
Syracuse had its Dionysius, Samos its Polycrates, 
and the Scilly Isles their Smith. We were not pre- 
pared even with these examples before us, to hear 
that Jersey—the ancient Cmasarea—is now going 
through this necessary but unpleasant stage of its 
history. It appears, however, that this, the chief 
island of the Channel Archipelago, is subject to the 
dictation of a M. Le Lievre. Whether M. Le 
Lievre’s authority extend over the whole island, or 
is only confined to St. Helier’s, does not appear. 
But in the capital, at least, M. Le Lievre does not 
permit even a joke. The C.C.C. Christy Minstrels 
a fortnight ago commenced a short season in the 
Royal Hall, and to deaden the sound deposited sand 
around the building. At the instance of M. Le 
Lievre the manager for such a liberty was fined a 
pound. This little event, as might be supposed, 
found food for that exuberant wit with which we all 
know men who darken their faces are endowed. 
Then M. Le Lievre again interfered. The chief 
magistrate or bailiff was invoked to his aid, and be- 
tween them the poor Minstrels were no longer per- 
mitted to amuse the town and benefit their own 


should be brought to town. _ His services should not 
be confined to anisland. He should be made censor 
of London pantomimes. 





Mr. Henri Drayton, the well-known opera singer, 
has died at his residence in New York. His death 
took place on the 80th ult. Though well known in 
England, where he made _ his reputation, Mr. Dray- 
ton was a citizen of the United States. He was 
born in Philadelphia in 1822, finished his musical 





the train is on its way. 


Operaat Antwerp. Alfred Bunn engaged him for En- 
amusement to Parisian newspaper-readers. A glish opera in London, and here he played for many 
years with great success, excelling in such character 


parts as Devilshoof in ‘‘ The Bohemian Girl,” and 


Sansfouche, who keeps a hospital and general home | making a reputation by his Bertram in “ Robert,” 


and Peter the Great in “ L’Etoile du Nord.” He 
visited the United States with his wife in 1859, and 
gave a series of popular entertainments, which he 
styled parlour operas. The Draytons returned to 
England in 1861. In 1869 Mr. Drayton was engaged 
by the Richings English Opera Company, and he 
sang with them for two seasons in New York and 
other cities, his best personation being Rip Van 
Winkle in Mr. Bristow’s opera of that name. While 
travelling with the Richings company he had a 
stroke of paralysis at Rochester, about a year ago, 
and though he afterwards appeared on the stage 
with the Seguin company, this summer, at Bryant's 
Theatre, he never fully recovered his health. He 
had a second attack at his home, which has carried 
him off. Mr. Drayton was much esteemed in 
private life. He was not only a good musician, but 
an actor of ability and earnestness, and the author 
of several plays and operas. 





The issue between Mr. James Anderson and the 
Committee of the Covent Garden Theatrical Fund 
exhibits a few small faults on both sides—not grave 
ones but just sufficient to embitter old friends and 
drive them to that refuge for the wrong-headed, a 
law court. The Committee undoubtedly treated 
Mr. Anderson with harshness, in the face of his 
position and their long knowledge of him. To 
address an old comrade as ‘‘ my dear James,” and 
in the same breath require him to find security on 
the instant that he does not contemplate roguery, is 
an absurd anomaly, and any man might feel piqued 
at this hot-and-cold treatment. On the other hand 
Mr. Anderson took a method of asserting his dignity 
which evidently exasperated the Committee. _ He 
treated them to a species of disdain legitimate 
enough in melodrama where the young hero heaps 
scorn on the hireling oppressor with a goodly 
strength of dialogue and under patronage of the gods, 
but which is bizarre enough in common life. Actors 
often breathe an artificial atmosphere, and imagine 
the situations of the stage are equally effective in 
private life. Thus we so frequently find an abnormal 
sensitiveness to slight and an eagerness to pose and 
denounce indignities on the part of the players in 
their intercourse with each other. Other professions 
and callings bear the inevitable competition and 
toe-treading in life with philosophic phlegm; but 
actors are too fond of placing a hand on an imaginary 
sword-hilt and calling for the deepest dungeon 
beneath the moat, if anybody gets between the wind 
and their nobility. We are far from implying this 
of Mr. Anderson; we merely say that the impatient 
scornfulness of his letter to the Committee exhibited 
a soupcon of that trait which in some of his compeers 
betrays an artificial notion of dignity. It would not 
be effective in real life, in any little business 
discussion as to securities, to set one’s arms akimbo 
and in deep tragedy utterances to murmur, 
‘‘ Strange as it may seem, I have a friend who could 
buy up the whole lot of ye!" This sort of sarcasm 
would be received in the actual world with amused 
derision: the curious thing is that it should be 
deemed on the stage a deadly shaft of contumely 
and an unanswerable argument, . 





There is a Heathen Chinee in New York, of whose 
sensational feats, as they will probably be repeated 
in admiring Europe, we may retail the description, 
He opened his exhibition with the ‘Supper of 
Hades,”’ in which he placed in his mouth with a 
fork the blazing cinders of sundry combined chem- 
icals, which being on the point of exhaustion, lost 
their heat and collapsed at a puff of the breath upon 
entering. He appeared to swallow them, and then 
drank a glass of red liquid. After this smoke and 
sparks issued from his mouth. He then, in illus- 
tration of the ‘‘ Magic Bouquet,’’ chewed cotton-wool, 
and pulled from his mouth many yards of paper 
ribbon. Holding these in a bunch, he drew from 
them artificial flowers, which he threw among 





wards was engaged as primo basso in the Italian|the audience, Finally he pulled from the bunch 
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a brown gutta-percha or India-rubber tube, 
seven feet long, and shaped like a candle. At 
the end of this a small taper was inserted as 
the tube arose, which kindled fireworks, and 
the candle then retired in a blaze of sputtering 
glory. This was styled the ‘‘ Pyrotechnic Column.” 
The next feat was that of swallowing an egg. It 
was veritably accomplished, as might be seen by the 
working of the muscles in the man’s throat as the 
egg subsided. A lighted candle was subsequently 
placed in the mouth to show that the egg did not 
lurk there. It however, was but partially swallowed. 
A little muscular action of the throat accompanied 
for effect, bya pressure of the stomach, brought it 
again to view. It was taken in the hand and broken, 
that the flowing yolk might prove its nature. Ling- 
Look's next and last performance was the insertion 
down his throat of a sword nearly three feet long. 
It was narrow, straight, rounded at the point, and 
smooth at the corners. It was gradually and cir- 
cumspectly pushed down into the stomach, and then 
withdrawn and wiped. When again inserted, a 
cannon-ball, with a hole in it, was placed upon the 
projecting point of the handle, which drove it to the 
same depth as before. On a third insertion, a 
small musket, with a hole in the stock, was 
placed on the handle, and fired by means of a string 
attached to the trigger. It may be remarked, that 
during the latter operation, the aword descended to 
but little more than half its length. 





BANDMASTER’'S MUSIC. 





The true revolution in the modes of making modern 
music may be said to have originated from the or- 
chestral dance in the music halls of Vienna and the 
regimental bands in Prussia. The strides made in 
theve places and by these bands may be at once re- 
cognised when looking on the scores of the Torch 
Marches by Meyerbeer and the Waltzes by Strauss. 
In this country the regimental band is an affair of the 
officers of the regiment ; the Government have taken 
no interest in the question artistic or otherwise. We 
have fine regimental bands, but no thanks to the 
State. On the founding of the well-known institu- 
tion at Kneller Hall one point was settled—that there 
should be an education provided forthe future band- 
masters and bandsmen of the British army, and a 
resident Professor of both the theory and practice 
of music was appointed in the person of Mr. Charles 
Mandel. It would seem we have had no English 
Kastner, no English Berlioz to provide our band- 
masters and band composers with proper rules and 
directions how to write for open air music—marches, 
waltzes, polkas, and the other bright forms which 
inspirit and solace men inthe performance of their 
military duties—and Mr. Mandel was at first com- 
pelled to give his Lectures verbally. This little 
difficulty set him to work upon the compiling a 
proper book of instruction, and after being five 
years in progress of publication, the last part 
has been issued, and Mr. Mandel has furnished 
the musical military world with rather a formidable 
looking quarto, which he entitles ‘‘ Mandel’s System 
of Music.” The work is divided under four heads: 
first principles, practical directions, the laws of har- 
mony, the rules for Music making. The author 
claims to have written for tyros and the uninformed 
—plainly and intelligibly—and remarks that from 
his experience, instruction books on the theory of 
music have hitherto been addressed to scholars and 
professors, not to beginners and nobodies. Theorists 
in ordinary profess to enlighten the enlightened, and 
not to offer a lamp to those in the dark. He has 
preferred diffuseness and repetition to obscurity and 
conciseness, considering the ignorance and necessities 
of his pupils. He avoids cudgelling his brains with 
the nature of sound, the doctrine of vibrations, the 
ration of the mathematician, and every abtruse sub- 
ject that might lead away from the end in view—the 
practical result. The Bandmaster has to fill a 
certain number of sheets with bright and effective 
music—learned and operose composition is useless to 
him, he needs so much soul, energy, and passion, as 
will keep the young alive, and just 60 much of har. 
monic process aud art-practice ag is and can be made 
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available for daily use and ordinary requirement. 
He has no desire to be sublime or ethereal, all he 
wants is to please his regiment, charm the by- 
standers, and secure the applause. He wishes 
his auditors to take his music away with them, 
to listen and remember, knowing the more they 
carry away the sooner they will return to listen 
again with renewed pleasure and greater satisfac- 
tion. Mr. Mandel is indisputably master of his 
business, and has supplied a want. His book is 
never tedious, and specially marked by good sound 
common sense. After teaching the symbols of the 
grammar he passes to the gamut, tonal system, 
interval, compass of voices and instruments, old 
seales, time, and the uniting all this together in 
the thing called “‘ ascore.” His harmonic system is 
short and easy to be understood. There is a major 
chord, a minor, and a chord with two minor thirds. 
There is a major chord with its whole toned seventh, 
the seventh with three minor thirds, and the two 
chords on the second of the key which he calls ‘‘ the 
Pre#dominant chord— major and minor.” 

We hardly need remind our readers that most of 
the novel things in modern music are to be attri- 
buted to the powers of this Predominant chord and 
a chord, of course, well known to the musicians of 
the last century, but never perhaps so clearly and 
systematically treated as now. The Subdominant 
is left out in the cold as one of the proscribed ‘‘ dead 
heap of chords,” and all harmonic progression is 
maintained with ‘ the two chord system.” The un- 
fortunate, friendless, subdominant turns out of no 
harmonic value, no fixed tonic relation, although it 
is the inversion of the happy and much petted 
dominant. 

After the explanation of the Predominant follows 
the table of inversions. Modulation is taught by the 
system of D’Alembert—65 and 4, 4 and 5,8 and 6, 6 and 
8, 2 and flat 7, and the semitone before the key. Now 
comes the chain of progression or succession, the doc- 
trine of relation, and what is called “ false relation.” 
Allthis is tersely and clearly laid down and illustrated 
by fitting examples for military pupils. Then follows 
the exposition of the altered chords, changed, aug- 
mented, lessened, chromatic, with their different 
positions. In treating of the altered and compound 
chords it is essential that their relationship to the 
key be ever kept in view, for mere assertions that 
sounds are sevenths, ninths, elevenths, and thir- 
teenths teach nothing, and only demonstrate that 
the master has adopted a mode of escape from 
difficulties which leaves the matter just as it is. 
Any lad can see that an eleventh is an eleventh, 
and a thirteenth a thirteenth: what is wanted 
is the strict and true relativity of each tone, 
its place in the key, its origin in the scale, 
and its bearing upon its friends, neighbours and 
enemies. The law of Cadence succeeds, and then 
the important matter of idea uniting, or thinking in 
sounds, is entered upon. Thoughts put into 2, 8, 4, 
5 and6 parts and in all kinds of form, harmonic 
and free, universally governed by the grand law— 
the law of rhythm. Here we are introduced to the 
fount of musical composition, the folk’s song, the 
folk’s dance, and the walking tune—the March. 
Melody means ballad, melody means quadrille and 
waltz, melody means walk, march—slow, moderate 
or fast. Everything taught is so much fvot and 
yard melody measured off for specific purpose, not 
a bar more than is wanted, not a bar less, 
Mr. Mandel’s system of composing in measured 
off quantities is capital, and one we should like to 
see adopted by our composers of organ voluntaries, 
canticle services, and four-part anthems. What is 
to be said, is to be said in a certain fixed time and 
in a certain ascertained number of bars. No more, 
no less, advance, retreat, retire, disappear. Oatch 
your idea, make it out in section and cadence, define 
your periods, open, pause, go on, wind up, end. 
The rules for the making of the different dances 
are marvellously clear and simple, and when upon 
“the March” the author gets enthusiastic, and his 
analysis of the splendid March by Gung’l, and that 
wonderful new thing ‘‘the Torch March in C minor” 
by Meyerbeer, are valuable contributions to the art 
of music making in this country. Then follow 
“the Grand Reveille” and ‘the Grand Tattoo;" 





the latter it seems, was performed in an unusually 
splendid way, in honour of Her Majesty, with six. 
teen military bands at the Briilher Schloss between 
Cologne and Bonn. The various forms of the 
Hungary march are given, and examples of each 
form by Pusch, Gung'l, and others. “The Slow 
March,” it appears, is only used now in England, 
unless the March in Meyerbeer’s ** Prophet” bo 
considered an example, and the clever make up from 
the Waffentanz in Spohr's ' Jessonda,” by Gounod 
in his Soldier’s March in the ‘ Faust.” Although 
the Slow March be not used by the regiments abroad, 
it is the form which has been the favourite of al] 
modern musicians, and Mr. Mandel illustrates itg 
form and powers by a reference to the Marches 
of Schubert, Lachner, the “ Tannhduser” by Wagner, 
and the ‘‘ Wedding March” by Mendelsshon. The 
“* Flambeaux”’ or “ Fackel Tanz” has its separate 
chapter, and Mr. Mandel does full justice to the in- 
comparable productions of Meyerbeer. If Meyerbeor 
had never written more than his five Torch Marches 
he would have placed himself as the foremost 
original orchestral thinker of the time. They stand 
among the most superb of all his new things in 
musical writing. ‘The Funeral March” is speedily 
despatched. There are only two in the author's 
opinion—The Saul by Handel, the Hero by Beet- 
hoven. Poor Halévy! and yet he did a fine, solemn 
example, which Mr. Mandel has forgotten or over- 
looked. No less pains have been laid out upon the 
Waltz, touching which the fullest directions are 
given. 

The book is professedly the ‘‘Gradus ad Parnas- 
sum”’ of the musical soldier, andin this regardis most 
valuable. But there is that in it which will enable 
others than soldiers to invent sweet and graceful 
melodies and to gild them with all the subtle 
refinements so much looked for in these days. 
Musical colouring—the art of giving life to sounds 
—is a subject too little attended to in our ordinary 
books on theory and music making. Hackneyed 
insipidities and eternal repetitions of stale plati- 
tudes fill up pages and pages of our instruction 
books, whilst the great feature of true music— 
the flow and ebb of colour in sounds is over- 
looked if not altogether omitted. Mr. Mandel has 
been careful to keep this important feature well 
before the student’s consideration; and if he has not 
supplied anything very new, or exhausted all that 
could be said, he has amply provided sufficient to 
stimulate the young bandmaster, and start him with 
full qualifications for a successful career. He has 
been taught the music of situation, and the music of 
effect, and without exaggeration, and without affec- 
tation; he will find both the civil and military 
world prepared to receive the results of such sound 
teaching; let him be active and energetic, and he 
cannot fail in meeting his reward. It may be some 
time before Mr. Mandel sees any return for his long 
labour and his great outlay; eventually we trust he 
also may find his work crowned with the success it 
so well deserves, 





AUBER IN THE BALANCE. 





Within the last few days the press of Paris have 
fermented over an alleged insult to the memory of 
Auber perpetrated by M. Jules Simon, the Minister 
of Public Instruction. This M. Simon, whose real 
name is Suisee, has for some time past been un- 
popular with the Parisians, who accuse him of 
Communistic sympathies and of fondness for place 
and pay. In virtue of his official position he has 
recently presided over the presentation of prizes at 
the Conservatoire, and it was while distributing 
these rewards that he made the reference to Auber 
now complained of, The speech was generally s 
sound one, full of good advice to the students who 
formed M. Simon's audience ; nor was the moral of 
any part of it objectionable; only the application 
was unfortunate. The words with which gravest 


fault is found, ran as follow: 


I should like to impress upon musical performers 
that the fate of masterpieces depends in great 
measure on them, and that consequently they 
belong to the masterpieces. An artist has a great 
name; to carry it nobly he must deserve it by 
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assiduous and persevering industry, and especially 
during the first years. To pass hastily through the 
Conservatoire, to acquire there a certain facility, a 
common cleverness, and then to quit it without 
having completed the appointed course of studies, 
out of desire for money and out of disgust for work, 
is to abandon art for business—in a word, to desert. 
Know that the most illustrious musician who has 
attained to the highest pitch of popularity and 
success, must still work, and work every day, if he 
would not deteriorate. Far be it from my intention 
to slight so great and legitimate a fame as that of 
Auber; but I must frankly state my opinion that 
he was out of his place as a master of studious 
youth. Look at his works and career from beginning 
to end. His name is facility. Everything succeeded 
with him in art and life. The most indifferent 
musicians understood and liked him at first sight, 
and one felt that his airs came of themselves, and 
cost him no effort. There is more work in the 
shortest scene of the ‘‘ Huguenots” than in the whole 
of the ‘* Muette,” which is none the less a master- 
piece. Yes; that man produced more than any one, 
and it is certain that he never worked. It has been 
stated that he was ignorant—not at all, but he must 
have known without having learnt; for Auber taking 
pains is as impossible to fancy as Auber composing 
coarse or tedious music. He was a magnificent 
exception, whose place was never here. The real 
director of the Conservatoire is Cherubini, Gluck, 
Beethoven—genius fortified by labour and developed 
by science. 

The real point of the above speech is open rather 
to rectification than to serious reprehension. Much 
of the indignation with which the French papers 
denounced M. Jules Simon is in excess. It is true 
there was no call for the reference to Auber in 
particular. The text of the Minister's discourse 
was earnestness in work, and he need not have 
fortified his plea by a “shocking example” at once 
in bad taste and unjust. For not only is Auber 
dead and gone, and therefore under the immunity 
from petty criticism which we usually accord to the 
departed, but the very charge against him is not 
true. So far from Auber ‘never working,” he 
passed the usual probation of drudgery and of 
neglect. He had a stern master in Cherubini, 
who made him unlearn as well as learn, and 
for eight years the uncompromising composer 
kept his pupil to the desk. Auber was thirty- 
six years of age before he obtained a success; 
and we have already told in these columns how in 
after years Adolphe Adam begged of him his early 
scores, ‘‘ to show to my pupils when they lése heart.” 
Though Auber possessed genius, it was through 
drudgery he established his position, and that was 
just the lesson that Adam wanted to enforce from 
the example of the fiascos, ‘‘ Everything succeeded 
with him in art and life,” says M. Simon ; but he is 
thoroughly mistaken. Auber’s first two attempts in 
composition failed disastrously. Previously to that 
he had himself broken in a mercantile career. He 
tried bookkeeping and tried finance, but it was no 
use. Then his father’s fortune was lost by specu- 
lation, and Daniel Francois passed a miserable time 
what with poverty and failure and a sensitive dis- 
trust of his powers and fear of the future. These 
struggles and defeats made up the first half of his 
life. It was true the second half was successful ; 





and Auber at eighty with the world behind him was | 


a much more cheerful and comfortable being than 
Auber at thirty with the world in front. But on 
mere historical grounds it is untrue to say that 
‘everything succeeded with him in art and life,” 
and that he never worked. 

On the other hand M. Simon is right in thinking, 
though he is perhaps imprudent in saying, that 
Auber’s place was not at the head of the Conserva- 
toire. That institution was notoriously badly 
administered under his government. 
possessed genius; his fecundity of composition was 


modating manners and (in tho case of one sex) 
personal beauty; and this weakness becoming 
known throughout the Conservatoire of course 
unhinged all discipline. It was this personal nature 
of Auber’s, rather than any defect in the artistic side 
of him, which unsuited him as a trainer of youth. 
Not the less right is the French Minister when he 
adds, ‘* The real director of the Conservatoire is a 
Cherubini, a Gluck, a Beethoven—genius fortified 
by labour and developed by science.’’ And to accuse 
M. Simon, as some of the Paris newspapers have 
accused him, of lack of patriotism in preferring 
Beethoven and Gluck to Auber, is to exhibit a 
childish petulance. What have nationalities to do 
with art ? Music and painting have neither rivers 
nor mountains for their frontiers, and are independent 
of embassies and protocols. Who thinks of Raphael 
as a countryman of the Pope’s? Who—save the 
narrowest of Frenchmen— makes the shade of 
Beethoven or Mozart responsible for the milliards 
and the severance of Alsace and Lorraine ? 








MISCEGENATION IN OPERA. 

It has frequently been said in disparagement of 
such enterprises as the English opera at the Crystal 
Palace that they do not constitute English opera at 
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“ Dinorah,” ‘“ Le Nozze,” “ Don Giovanni,” “ Fra 
Diavolo,” ‘ Masaniello,” ‘ Der Freischiitz,” and 
you are narrowed to a succession of Verdi, Rossini, 
Donizetti and Bellini. Still further take away 
Nilsson the Swede, Titiens the Austrian, Lucca 
the German, Marimon the Frenchwoman, Albani 
the Canadian, Foli the American, Kellogg the 
American, and a dozen others of all nationalities 
except Italian, and the forces of what we are 
accustomed to call Italian opera are decimated at 
once. In fact Italian opera limited to works and 
natives of the Peninsula would scarcely maintain a 
footing where miscegenated opera flourishes mightily 
by favour of those who claim only that all musio 
there shall be expressed in vowels and pleasant 
liquids, and that a spade shall not be called 
a spade, nor yet une Léche, neither ein Spaten, 
but simply and gracefully una vanga. The truth 
is, in these days of cosmopolitan experience when 
the idea of internationalism becomes a social 
force, it is vain to limit the bounds of art 
by landmarks. What one country sees worth 
importing from its neighbour it will import. And 
music being a universal speech, national merely by 
shades and not by great divergences, it comes to 
pass that one musical nation acquires the dialect of 
another without any sudden shock or change, as 


all. How, say the superficially critical, can you call Englishmen living north of the Tweed will pick up 


version of Auber, Donizetti, Bellini and Verdi. 


to night?” 
hensible equivalent exists in our language. 
English. 

composers would be soon to exhaust the list, 


““ Night Dancers,” the ‘ Siege of Rochelle” (per 
little), the ‘* Lily of Killarney " and ‘* Robin Hood,’ 
or four must be deducted as most hazardous 
composers ; but to go to Balfe for more than two 
[yun the chance of an empty house. 


of “ Bianca” or the ** Armourer of Nantes” attract 
ing nowadays is remote. 


their homes. 


last rose of summer,” although the amorous senti 


hushed save night winds stealing through the lime 
trees and the river.” 
what they think of Wallace’s ‘* Love’s Triumph,” o 


probably be the first intimation that such work 
exist. 


marvellous, but his gift was not the gift of imparting | opera, such as we see it in the theatrical repertory 


sound knowledge. 


The administrative talent failed | It is a cheap sneer to twit our feeble national lyri 


him. He was a “ very good fellow,” and successful | stage with strengthening itself by foreign alliances 


administrators of public institutions — especially 
where education is concerned — are seldom good 


fellows in the loosely genial sense. 


subject-matter of so many dramas and stories; andj|is the truer designation. 


this again unfitted him as the Mentor of artisti¢ 


youth. To the favour of Auber neither great talent 


of * Faust,” “' Les Huguenots,” “ Robert le Diable, 





nor great assiduity was so pure a passport as accom: 


Is “ZL ia Borgia” in tl tional tory ? 
Do aman 5 ly Sa opti sg oy ee h much as if he had argued that a pea is as much a tree- 


ballad by paraphrasing it as “ Fair shines the moon fruitasa plum. But he might fairly have argued 
English opera is surely not the term for 
a version of “Il T'rovatore”’ in which the very title plums, dnd peas and plams may be enjoyed alter. 
is left in Italian, although a ready and compre- 
Rather 
should such a performance be termed, as one 
enterprise had the modesty to term it—Opera in 


The obvious reply to these objections is that to 
limit opera performances to the works of English 


what have we? Even from this limited list three | but no fire. 


11 Trovatore” is far more | match is lit.” 
a household work with the masses than many of the | in politeness, would on no account go on, just at 
operas above-named, They know the airs; they|that time—and so the orchestra was allowed to 
have them on the street-organs and sing them in| finish the symphony. This is one out of many 

‘‘ Home to our mountains” is sung similar incidents which I have witnessed at the 
in many a family to whom “ Ai nostri monti ritor- Garden during the summer. 
noremo ” is Greek, and “Il Bah-len ” (as it is called | tained there—but no rule can exclude ill-breeding. 
by such people) is as well known by name as ‘‘ The 


let us turn for juster tests to the powerful Italian 
stage, with all the prestige which fashion can} dant, M. 
Auber had the | bestow. And here the same thing is exemplified 
Frenchman’s constitutional laxity which forms the 


and German element, and only a small residuum the ring h 
remains. Strip Covent Garden and Her Majesty’s | ever, o 


that English opera which is merely vernacular a peculiar inflection without remarking that he is 
Is talking Scotch, 


the ‘* Diamans de la Couronne” an English work ? time ago gave out his theory that Auber was, as 


When a theatrical manager somo 


much English as Balfe, he overstated the truth as 


that the taste for peas is common to those who like 


nately. The real ridicule lies on those who sneor 
at peas because they do not grow on branches, and 
at plums because they are not taken out of a pod, 





“THE MAN THAT HATH,” &o. 





The man who has no music in his soul, writes a 


After | New York correspondent, sits in a front seat at the 
the ‘* Bohemian Girl,” ‘* Maritana,” “ Lurline,” the} Garden Concerts. 
“ Rose of Castile,” the ‘Mountain Sylph,” the | orchestra was playing the allegretto of Beethoven's 


The other night, while the 


-| Eighth Symphony, this pleasing youth took a notion 


haps), ‘' Helvellyn” (still seldomer, for it interests|to smoke, and thereupon scratched an explosion 


’} match, which produced much snapping and fizzing 
Not to be discouraged, he tried another 
.|match, and still another,—always with the same 


Balfe was at one time the most popular of English | result, and to the manifest annoyance of every one 


,| within hearing, until, suddenly, the conductor's arm 


or at the most three stage-productions, would be to | dropped to his side—the orchestra paused, and 
The prospect | amid perfect silence Thomas thus addressed this 


. | pleasing youth: ‘Go on, sir! I can wait until your 
But the smoker, not to be outdone 


Perfect order is main- 


We look forward to a fall season full of interest; 
.|for during the autumn and winter we shall hear 


ment of the original is transmogrified into ‘* All igs | more good music in New York than ever before. 


.|The Rubenstein concerts are even now definitely 


Ask such people however announced to begin Sept. 23rd, at Steinway Hall. 


¢|The great pianist will have the support of Mr. 


Macfarren's ‘‘ She stoops to conquer,” of Clay’s | Henry Wieniawski (violinist), Mdlle, Louise Lieb- 
“ Rose,” of Leslie’s “Ida,” and the inquiry will | hart (a soprano well known in England), and Malle. 


s| Louisa Ormeni, M. Rubenstein is best known to 


Yet in the one case it is English opera of | the public hero through his great Ocean Symphony, 
which you speak, and in the other it is only opera| of which parts have been frequently played by the 
Auber | in English. 
But is there such a thing as purity of race in = 


Thomas orchestra at the Central Park Garden. 








? eee a ring to a conjuror was the origin of a 
¢ | dispute which, in the end, came before the Magis- 
, | trate at Marlborough-street Police-court on Wednes- 
‘| day for decision. Mrs, Hannah Delaney stated that, 
being in a house in Panton-street, where the defen- 
Martini, was conjuring, she lent him a 
: | diamond ring, value £14 10s. On leaving she f 


Italian opera only partially exists: opera in Italian | the jewel, and on going back was offered a ring wh 
jan opera only pa y an pre the Renae was not hers, On the part of Martini, it was stated 


that a “ring trick"! had been performed, but that 
not been changed. Mr. Newton, how- 
dered the defendant to pay £14 10s, and coats, 
” | or go to prison for a month. 
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PAULINE LUCCA. 





In Germany, Lucca, Mallinger and Leutner 
hold the first position among soprani. Lucca 
is the delight of the Berlin Opera House, where 
Mallinger, her latest rival, is also a great 
favourite. Madame Leutner, who is engaged 
for life at the Opera House in Leipsic, and 
sings at the Gewandhaus concerts of that city 
has won the highest praise from both public 
and press. 

Pauline Lucca was born in Vienna, April 25, 
1841, the daughter of very poor parents. In 
1856, she joined the choir of the Karlskirche in 
that city. One Sunday a solo was to have been 
sung by the soprano of the church, who, however, 
failed to appear. The time for the performance 
arrived, the orchestra performed the introduction, 
and every eye was turned towards the choir, in 
eager expectation of hearing the regular soprano. 
But the audience was very much surprised to see 
a pretty black-eyed girl instead, whosang without 
the least embarrassment, and whose clear, birdlike 
tones were perfectly enchanting. Scarcely had she 
finished, when an enthusiast rushed up and asked 
who it was that had sung so beautifully. One of 
the musicians pointed toward Pauline. ‘That 
little girl,” said the former, “ has a great voice.” 
Director Joseph Rupprecht (still living in Vienna) 
replied to the gentleman: “ Das ist unsere kleine 
Lucca; nicht wahr sie singt schin?” He added 
that she was a singer in the chorus of the “‘ Karn- 
thuthor’’ theatre, where she was earning a few 
guilders for the support of her family. 

Under advice and encouragement Fraiilein Lucca 
now began to receive instruction in singing from 
Professors Lewy and Ussman. She made rapid 
advances, and in 1859 entered upon an engagement 
at the Olmiitz theatre, to sing in small Italian 
parts, at a salary of sixty guilders a month. The 
night before she left Vienna, “ Der Freischiitz” 
was given at the theatre. Lucca was engaged to 
sing the part of one of the bridesmaids, “ Wir 
wenden dir den Jungfernkranz. The applause 
which followed clearly showed how highly she 
had pleased the audience. On the 7th of 
September, she made her first appearance at 
Olmlitz as Elvira in “ Ernani,” with still greater 
success. Her next engagement was at Prague, 
where she received the sum of thirty thousand 
guilders. Here she found an opportunity to 
appear in the grander efforts, such as Valentine 
and Norma. Everybody was in rapture with her. 
Managers vied with each other in endeavouring 
to secure her; but the Director of the Berlin 
Royal opera was the fortunate one. And he was 
Meyerbeer. Pauline repaired immediately to the 
Prussian capital. Not since the days of Sontag 
and Jenny Lind had there been so glorious a 
sensation. Her personal charms, graceful acting, 
and sweet yet powerful voice made her the pet 
of the Berlin public. Subsequently she was ap- 
pointed Court singer to the King of Prussia. 

In 1864, she accompanied Meyerbeer to London, 
where she made her first appearance as Valentine, 
again with great success. Mr. Gye at once made 
an engagement with her in 1865. She appeared 
as Marguerita in Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust,’ and succeeded 
in filling Covent Garden. She afterwards ap- 
peared as Selika in ‘ L'Africaine,” and the cog- 
noscenti at once admitted her high qualifica- 
tions. Her fame had now spread over Europe. 
Returning from London, she made a brief stay 
at Paris, where she was received with the 
highest courtesy. Auber, at whose house she 
sang the part of Zerlina in “ Fra Diavolo,” made 
her a present of the pen with which he wrote 
that charming opera. 

At length she reached Berlin. Fétes unnum- 
bered were given in her honour; dinners and 
serenades were common; and the royal family 
and nobility lavished upon her showers of jewels. 
No artist seemed more fortunate. In November, 
1867, she married the Garde Lieutenant, Baron 
Von Rahden, one of the handsomest men in the 
Prussian army, whom she had chosen of the host 





of her admirers. In the late Franco-Prussian 
war, he was severely wounded before Metz. 
Mdme. Lucca herself went to the battle-field, 
and returned with her husband, to attend his 
wounds personally. 








WAGNER ON BEETHOVEN. 





{Extracts from Wagner’s Essay written as a con- 
tribution to the Hundreth Anniversary of the 
Composer's Birth. } 

We see young Beethoven (not like Haydn and 
Mozart) facing the world from the outset with that 
defiant temperament which kept him in almost 
wild independence of it throughout his entire life ; 
his enormous self consciousness, supported by 
haughtiest courage, shielded him, at all times, from 
the frivolous demands upon music of the pleasure- 
seeking world. He had a treasure of inestimable 
wealth to preserve in the face of the importunities 
of effeminate taste. It was his mission to announce 
the divination of the inmost contemplation of the 
world of tones, in the same forms in which music 
was to display itself merely as a diverting art. He 
therefore resembled, at all times, one truly pos- 
sessed; for, what Schopenhauer says of musicians 
in general, held good with regard to him :—* They 
speak the highest wisdom, in a language which their 
reason does not understand.” 

The element of ‘‘ reason,” in his art, he encoun- 
tered in that spirit which had furthered the formal 
erection of their external scaffolding. When he 
perceived how often the great masters of his youth 
had moved in that architectural scaffolding of 
periods, with trite repetitions of phrases and flos- 
cules, with exactly divided antitheses of loud and 
soft, with introductions consisting of so and so 
many measures, the gravity of which was deter- 
mined according to prescribed recipes, and through 
the indispensable portals of so and so many half- 
cadences, to the beatification of the noisy final ca- 
dence,—the element of reason which here addressed 
him, seemed a very scanty one. It was such 
reason which had constructed the operatic aria, had 
dictated the mode of stringing together the operatic 
pieces, and by which Haydn had been led to fetter 
his genius to the counting of pearls on his rosary. 
For with Palestrina’s music religion had vanished 
from the Church, while, on the other hand, the 
artificial formalism of Jesuitical practice counter- 
formed religion and at the same time music. So, 
to the thoughtful beholder, does the architectural 
style (also Jesuitical) of the last two centuries cover 
venerable, noble Rome; so did the glorious Italian 
painting become effeminate and dulcified; so origi- 
nated, under the same guidance, the “ classical ” 
French poetry, in the spirit killing laws of which 
we may find a very speaking analogy to the laws of 
construction of the operatic aria, and the sonata. 

We know that it was that “German spirit,” so 
much feared and hated in Ultramontane regions, 
which everywhere, and in the sphere of art as well, 
savingly opposed this artfully-conducted corruption 
of the spirit of European peoples. If, then, we have 
honoured our Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, and others, 
as having, in other spheres, rescued us from perish- 
ing in that corruption, it becomes us to-day to point 
out with reference to the musician Beethoven, that 
through him, inasmuch as he spoke the purest 
language of all peoples, German spirit redeemed the 
spirit of humanity from deep ignominy. For inas- 
much as he elevated music (which had been 
degraded as regards its proper nature, to the rank of 
a merely diverting art) to the height of its sublime 
calling, he has opened to us the understanding of 
that art in which the world explains itself as 
definitely to every consciousness, as the most 
profound philosophy could possibly explain it to 
that thinker who is well versed in its most abstract 
conceptions. And the relation of the great Beethoven 
to the German nation, is based upon this alone, which 
we shall now endeavour to illustrate by those special 
features of his life and productivity, which lie 
within our knowledge. 

Nothing can give us a more instructive disclosure 
of the relation of the artistic method of proceeding, 





to manufacturing in accordance with those concep- 
tions of reason, than an exact apprehension of the 
course followed by Beethoven in the development of 
his musical genius. Had he consciously transformed 
the external musical forms which he found extant, 
or even overthrown them, that would have been 
acting from his reason ; but we nowhere find a trace 
of this. There certainly has never been an artist 
who speculated less on his art than did Beethoven. 
But, on the other hand, the already mentioned 
rough vehemence of his human nature shows ug 
how he felt the interdict that was laid upon his 
genius by those forms almost as immediately in the 
sense of a personal suffering as he did every other 
constraint of conventionality. Still, his reaction in 
this matter consisted solely in a haughty, free 
development of his inner genius, which could not be 
hindered by anything, not even by those forms. He 
never altered from principle an already invented 
form of instrumental music; the same structure 
can unmistakeably be pointed out in his last sonatas, 
quartets, symphonies, &c., as in his first ones. But 
let us compare these works with each other ; let us, 
for instance, place the Eighth symphony, in F major, 
by the side of the Second, in D major, and wonder 
at the entirely new world which meets us there, 
almost in precisely the same form ! 

Here again appears the peculiarity of the German 
nature, which inwardly is so richly and deeply en- 
dowed that it is able to leave the impress of its being 
upon every form, since it re-models the form from 
within, and is thus relieved from the necessity of 
externally overthrowingit. Germans, consequently, 
are not revolutionary, but reformatory ; and, in fine, 
they thus come to possess a wealth of forms for the 
manifestation of their inner nature such as is pos- 
sessed by no other nation. This deep inner fountain 
appears exhausted among the French, so that dis- 
quieted by the external form of their affairs, both in 
art and in the state, they believe themselves forced 
to have recourse to the total overthrow of that form, 
in the persuasion to a certain extent, that the new 
and more agreeable form must then come entirely of 
itself. So their rebellion, strangely enough, is always 
against their own nature, which, after all, does not 
appear to be deeper than is expressed by that form 
which so disquiets them. On the other hand, that 
our poetical literature in the Middle Ages was 
nourished by the translation of chivalric poems from 
the French, did not injure the development of Ger- 
man spirit: the inner depth of a Wolfram von 
Eschenbach formed enduring poetic models from 
material, which, in the prototype, is preserved 
merely as a curiosity. In like manner we adopted 
the classic forms of Roman and Greek civilization, 
imitated their language and versification, and con- 
trived to appropriate to ourselves antique intuitions, 
but only while enunciating in them our own inmost 
spirit. We thus received from the Italians music, 
with all its forms ; and what we conceived in them 
lies before us in the incomprehensible works of 
Beethoven's genius. 

To attempt even to explain those works would be 
a foolish undertaking, When we review them in 
their proper order we must perceive with ever- 
increasing distinctness the permeation of the musical 
form by the genius of music. In the works of his 
predecessors it is as though we saw a painted trans- 
parency by daylight, and thus had before us a 
pseudo work of art, obviously not at all to be com- 
pared, in drawing or colouring, with the work of the 
genuine painter; a work belonging to an altogether 
lower style of art, and therefore looked down upon 
by just connoisseurs: this transparency was dis- 
played to adorn festivals—at princely tables—and for 
the entertainment of luxurious companies, &c., and 
the virtuoso placed his artistic dexterity, as the 
light appointed for the illumination of the picture, 
before, instead of behind it. But Beethoven places 
that transparency in the silence of night, between 
the phenomenal world and the deep inner world of 
the essential nature of all things, out from which 
he then throws the light of the clairvoyant against 
the back of the picture: and now it revives ina 
wonderful manner, and another world stands before 
us, of which the greatest masterpiece of a Raphael 





could give us no intimation. 
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The power of the musician here is not to be appre- 
hended otherwise than through the idea of magic. 
It is certainly an enchanted state into which we fall 
while listening to a genuine Beethoven composition, 
when we perceive in its all parts, instead of that 
kind of technical conformity to the end in view, 
which might appear to us upon jejune meditation,— 
a spiritual animation, an activity now delicate, and 
then appalling, a pulsating elevation, joy, longing, 
fear, lamentation, and ravishment, all of which, 
again, appears to originate only from within the pro- 
foundest depths of our own soul. For the feature 
of Beethoven’s musical creations, which is so im- 
portant for the history of art, is this; that here 
every technical accident of art, by means of which 
the artist, for the sake of intelligibility, places him- 
self in a conventional relation to the external world, 
is elevated to the highest importance as a spon- 
taneous effluence. As I have already expressed it; 
‘there are no ‘ accessories’ here, there is no framing 
ofthe melody, but every voice in the accompaniment, 
every rhythmical note, indeed, every rest becomes 
melody.” 








Tue Cast or an Oprra.—The fabled crowds who 
petitioned heaven to allot their parts in life otherwise 
than Fate had cast them, are but a type of the in- 
mates ofa theatre behind the scenes, when contending 
for prominent characters in an opera. Perhaps with 
the very first performers there is not much of this, 
as their right to the principal parts cannot be dis- 
puted. But dire is the struggle among all below. 
A part rather better than another is an apple of 
contention, which, to manager, director, and con- 
ductor, proves a most bitter fruit. As every person 
likes to have that character which may best serve—not 
the general effect of the piece, or the interests of 
the theatre, which are wholly immaterial—but his 
or her own object in making the greatest display 
possible ; and as non-concession is the permanent 
rule of the place, the opera is placed in the pleasing 
predicament of being able neither to get one way 
nor the other. The prima donna, whose part is 
settled, attends the rehearsal, and the seconda, 
being displeased with her own station in the piece, 
will not go on; and the first lady, indignant at being 
detained to no purpose, goes away, and the business 
is over for the day. The refusal to proceed is the 
more effectual engine, because it puts ail the rest of 
the company out of humour at their time being 
occupied needlessly: all complain, and a dialogue 
goes on, in which every body talks at once; and 
probably three different languages, at least, being 
simultaneously employed by different speakers, the 
result may be conceivable, but not expressible. The 
signori protest, the signore exclaim, the choruses are 
wonderfully in concert in their lamentations, the 
director commands, entreats, stamps, and swears, 
with equal success, and, in the midst of the Babel, 
the gentlemen of the orchestra, who wish all the 
singers at the devil, endeavour to get over the 
business of the day by playing on without the 
vocal music. The leader of the orchestra, finding 
all ineffectual, puts on his hat, and walks away, 
followed by violins, basses, trombones, and kettle- 
drums, en masse, and the scene at length concludes 
as it may, the manager, composer, and director being 
left to calculate together the progress of the business. 
—Ebers’ Seven Years at the Opera. 








Hottoway’'s Pitts anp Orvrment.—A uent cause of gout 
and rheumatism is the inflammatory state of the blood, attended 
with bad digestion, and geueral debility. A few doses of these 
Pills, taken in time, are an effectual preventative against gout 
and rheumatism. Anyone who has an attack of either should 
use Holloway’s Ointment also, the pepese properties of which, 
combined with the effect of the Pills, must infallibly effect a 
cure. These Pills act directly on the blood, which they purify, 
and improve. Having subdued the severity of these diseases, 
perseverance with the Ointment, after fomenting the affected 
joints with warm brine, will speedily relax all stiffaess, and 
Preveut any permanent contraction. 








Just Published. Prica 5s. ; by Post, 5s. 6d. 
WAriasp WELL. ATale. By C. A.M. W., 
Author of ‘The Fate of Sacrilege,” d&c., &, 
London: J. T. Harns, Lyall-place, Katon-square, 8, W. ; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Coven en, 





A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 


EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
oa aa delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 
a 

‘ GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 


For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be had 
grocers and chemists. Sole 
urers, GzrreLin & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 


we all wholesale and retail 
va Belgrave House, Argyle-square, King’s-cross, London, 


oy, pe. Cham: ia ten bar bon ae dozen, 
aret, ’ ’ ” "p ” ” ” ” 
Old East India Bladeira, 54/., ée/.; sof 


Now Ready. Secon? Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


Cc. E. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Superintendent Choirmaster of tho Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wich arg ADDED 
CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





a HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

c. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘Tho Peoplo's Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 

f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
THE CANTICLES, &c., AND PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING. 


* * An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s. ; by Post, 2s, 8d. 


Two ne: are kept chiefly in view :—Ist. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly. The 
i ies 0 lisation. ou ot : s : 
wm je for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience of finding each 
Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. oo 
“There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, } ‘ tle 2 
ha. n it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alterations for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 


Yow Ready. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tue Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 


Music sy ©, E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny, 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 


By ©. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organis Directo ir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford. 
eee haech Choral Unions nud late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





wines are warranted genvine, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 


In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 


£2 128. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. | 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates, 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
L4 As. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£6 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


65 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£6 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 

; hitherto made. 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*.* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrament as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which fo often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





} 110 GUINEAS. 

BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft. 

£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





J. B. CRAMER AND ©CO., 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


| J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 


Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
eo” Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, Od, 9e, OF, and Og, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 188.; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., ax 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 


| A®d at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and BELFAST. 





GEE ob ener do pdso0e ce ones 6> 12 12 0O 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 12 12 0 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
ee No.1 ...0i0. Cobovrvoere 15 0 0 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany ........ 22 0 O 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Sw ell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 0 0O 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 82 0 0 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 0 0 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut........ 8 0 0 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) ..... ene ceserces 38 0 0 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
CXtTA) .rrcccccrccrcevevecs 40 0 0O 
7.—-Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 
TT WT tr 50 0 0 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
SN 5355 ibe BSSo AS Se eES 60 0 0 
9,—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 
in Black Walnut .......... 35 Guineas 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ............ 40 “ 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ............ 45 ys 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 s 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 a 
9e.—Fight Stops and Knee Swell .. a> ~«@ 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 ‘a 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 ‘a 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
Back Blower .........0.00. £100 0 0 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
OEE BOOWEE occ ccccreccves £125 0 0O 





J. B. CRAMER & COs 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, &7 7s. 
Five Octayes. 


No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 83. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression. 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 1és.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois, Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 

Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 
Tremolo. lute. Clarion, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 

Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hauwtbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action, 
No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76. 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 


Forté. Fifre. 


Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 

Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 


ee ee 


J. B. CRAMER AND ©O., 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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NEW FAVOURITE SONGS BY WELL- 
KNOWN COMPOSERS. 





A Midnight Song. (Surg by Miss Helen D’Alton). s. d. 
J. L. Roeckel 4 0 
Ah! shun me not. (Sung by Signor Foli) ....E. Reyloff 4 0 
Brilliant Eyes (Der Schinsten Augen) ..........Stigelli 3 0 
Caliph’s Daughter, The. (Sung by Mr W. Whitney). 


J. G.C. Halley 4 
Curfew, The ...0ccccccccercccccccsccccccccG, We Sinith 8 
Dreams Of Home ........seeeeeeeeeeeeess ss. L, Hime 8 
Ever there! Sacred song. Written andcomposed by Linnet 3 
Fairies’ Flight. (Sung by Miss Helen D'Alton)..C. Horn 3 
I’m thine for ever. (Sung by Mr. Arthur Byron).. Forster 38 
Infant’s Burial, The. (Sung by Miss Enriquez)..A. Whitley 8 
I strolled one Summer Evening. Song. Written and 
Composed by Annie Edmonds 3 0 
Joy will come To morrow ........++..++++-.0-P. Monk 8 0 
My Sweet Annette. (Illustrated with portrait of Mdme. 
Mombelli) 24... ce ccccscccccccscccscccccccch, Lepena 4 @ 
Peace, it is I! Sacred Song ................0- P. Knight 3 0 
A most impressive setting of Dr. Neale’s words. 
She sleeps! my Lady sleeps. (Tenor) ....J.F. Simpson 8 0 
Young Mountaineer. (Sung by Mr. Whitney). A. Randegger 4 0 


London. J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent street, W. 


coococoo 





NEW SONGS BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ..........s.s555 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ........45.. 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 
I once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 








(Geigy WF WRGe NIA oc cvcccvcrcccciccccccsccsees & © 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co, Regent-street, W. 
NEW SONGS BY OFFENBACH. 
The Dream Voyage, from ‘ Les Bavards” ..csseceeeee 8 0 
Godinette’s Lesson... .......20000e-ibtO ..sccccsccccee 8 O 
In the South, ‘‘C’est L’Espagne,” ditto French and 
Re Eu «kas coeacobevanndws axes » Bs 


London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


The Choice, in E flat and G@........cssesecseccecteens 4 
Thoughts | (Sopran0) ......cesseeeseeees 4 
ve cwndn rhe tend sncssdensccsisvaccensscantsee B 
IED <tcktadaduetmansssmenaudesieaieestcabier OM 
Friends ............+.Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 4 
London; J. B. Caamen & Co., Regent-street, W. 


coooooo 





NEW SONGS BY LOUISA GRAY, 





Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In E flat & G.. 
Under the cliffs, Ballad. (Tenor) .........0..00c0ceee 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 
My old love, ‘‘Remembrance” ............. 


London; J. B. Cramsr & Co., Regent-street, W. 


ee 
oococoo 





NHW SONGS BY MISS PHILP. 





The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme, Rudersdorff), 4 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ......... vane 


Two of Miss Philp's most charming songs. 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


oo 


eee 





NEW SONGS BY HENRY SMART. 





The Reitideer Bells. Song. (Baritone) Pee eee eee) 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Temor) ..éscisecccscsteasas 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Meszo-Soprano 
GE NT nibs kt eB de tuck vi.04 6000456000 %sRsF an ee 
For ever and for aye ........++ 


~o oo 
oo 7) 


London: J. B. Cramarn & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY W. F. TAYLOR. 


The Flower and the Star PTeTESEIOCIOCELeT ET eT are ere eT 
O list to the Song-bird ......sceecscscvescccecssececece 
The above six songs, by the composer of ‘‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass. 


London. J. B, Cnamsr & Co., Regent-street, W. 


co oo 
coco 





Just Published, 


DE PARIS’S POLONAISE in A. 
e Price 4s, 





London aud Brighton, Caamgn and Vo. 


| J. Be CRAMER & CO., Wast Sraget, & Wastzax Roap, Baiantoms 


CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—vizZ., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes 
Second ,, 
Third ” 
Fourth _,, 
Fifth ” 


. + by BROADWOOD. 
Pianofortes . . by COLLARD. 
Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 
Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Pianofortes . .- by CRAMER. 
Sixth » Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instrufnents that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, CoLLarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxmay, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by 7 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whic 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Iilustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Srreer, Crry. 
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N E W V Ak & By 


PERFORMED AT THE STATE BALLS. 








TELE 


“G ALAT E A.’ 


COMPOSED AND DEDICATED 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES 


BY 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, KG. 





POST FREE FOR TWO SHILLINGS. 





LONDON : 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


— 





—_ -— er oaveen a 
Printed and Published by Jamus Swirr, of 65, King-strect, Golden-square, fa the County of Mid«llesex, at the printing-office of Swirt & Co. 65, King-street aforesaid.—Friday, Auy. 16th, 1872. 
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